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THE GREEN GATE. 


Mary Gay Stories 


TO THE SEA 


By ETHEL C. BROWN, author of “The 

So-and-So Family,” “The Three Gays,” etc. 

Edited by JEAN BROADHURST, Asso- 

ciate Professor of Biology, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 


176 pages Illustrated 


The experiences of two children who 
each day open the Green Gate and follow 
the path which leads to the seashore. 
There they discover the crab, the starfish, 
the sea urchin, and the sand dollar, the 
horseshoe crab, the hermit crab, and the 
jelly fish, seaweed and barnacles and 
shells. 

Vitality, interest, charm, distinguish the 
author’s style. The facts taught cover the 
life histories of those animals most apt 
to be found on the seashore. 

Silent Reading Directions by LAURA 


ZIRBES of the Lincoln School of Teachers 
College are included 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco 


By Sre.ia Boorue and OLive I. CARTER 


A story-book of health habits relating the adven- 
tures of Mary Gay in outwitting the Dragon of 
Ignorance with the aid of her many health-habit 
friends. In eleven charming children’s stories 
the laws ef health become real people for the 
entertainment as well as instruction of young 
people. 


Each story deals with an important principle 
of hygiene which children can apply in their 
own lives, and the whole subject of health is vital- 
ized by the personification of the rules of health- 
ful living. Rest, cleanliness, care of the skin, 
hair, and teeth, the school lunch, use of milk and 
vegetables, proper weight, and personal habits 
are all made interesting and attractive. 


These stories grew out of the plays of the Mary 
Gay Theater, a suitcase theater with which Miss 
Boothe has delighted thousands of school chil- 
dren in all parts of the country. The book serves 
admirably as a hygiene reader for the lower 
grades, and the stories lend themselves easily to 
dramatization by children. 


Cloth. x+118 pages. Illustrated. Price 60 cents 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 


BOURNE AND BENTON’S 


AMERICA 


and Great Americans 


The story of the history that great Americans had 
helped to make, and of the influences that have helped 


to make great Americans. 


The history begins with 1492 and continues to 1924. 
The great Americans noted are nearly 100 in number. 


Easy enough for fifth year classes. 


Cloth, 320 pages. Beautiful illustrations. Helpful maps. 


D. C. HEATH © COMPANY 


New York Chicago 


Atlanta Dallas 


San Francisco 
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PAUL MONROE’S NEW STUDY 


We can think of no one who has done as 
many varieties of professional service at home 
and abroad and has done every variety as 
masterfully as has he. 

On January 16 Dr. Monroe sailed on the 
President Wilson to make an extended study 
of the training of children under the auspices 
of the Near East Relief organization, visiting 
especially all the orphanage centres maintained 
by this organization in Greece, Syria, Palestine 
and the Russian Caucasus. 

This study has not arisen from any lack of 
confidence in the wisdom of the work so far 
functioning but for the development of a con- 
structive program which will the more uni- 
formly and universally prepare these orphans 
to earn a good living in a good way by the 
time they are fifteen or sixteen years of age. 
This is one of the most important international 
activities undertaken, by any people in any 
country. 

Dr. Monroe became interested in the promo- 
tion of the education of foreigners in their 


homeland several years ago through his per- 


sonal interest in students from foreign lands 
Who were studying the art of teaching and 
the science of education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

The first notable work of Dr. Monroe abroad 


Was in connection with the establishment of 
the American system of education in the Philip- 
pine Islands. Last year he served as educa- 
tional expert for the Chinese government. 

This latest service of Dr. Monroe is under- 
taken because there are some 60,000 children, 
mostly Armenians, nearly two-thirds of them 
under twelve years of age, in the Near East 
Relief orphanage centres. 


CAMPAIGN FOR NEW JERSEY SCHOOLS 


We are using in this issue Ide G. Sargeant’s 
article on the achievement of the Publicity 
Campaign for the Betterment of the New 
Jersey Schools. 

The slogan was: “ Better schools, better cur- 
riculum, better teachers.” 

Mr. Sargeant’s article should be carefully 
read by every man or woman who would like 
to function in an educational crusade. 

Think of an energetic educational crusade 
ending with a surplus of $1,772! 


STUDY OF OREGON HIGH SCHOOLS 


For the purpose of learning just what subjects 
are being studied in the high schools of 
Oregon, State Superintendent J. A. Churchill 
has studied the trend of education through the 
high schools of Oregon, and has given the 
results of the tabulation of 30,044 schedules 
and has learned that 27,952 students are 
studying English. 

There are 20,003 studying mathematics, dis- 
tributed as follows: Algebra, 12,116; geometry, 
5,779; higher arithmetic, 384; commercial arith- 
metic, 1,456; trigonometry, 268. 

There are 13,311 studying science, dis- 
tributed as follows: General science, 6,248; 
biology, 2.318; physiology, 1,040; botany, 436; 
physics, 1,951; chemistry, 1,318. 

There are 18,644 studying history and civics, 
distributed as follows: Ancient history, 4,647; 
modern and medieval history, 3,073; English 
history, 99; American history, 5,650; civics, 
5,175. 

There are 6,743 studying Latin, distributed 
as follows: Latin IL, 4,296; Czsar, 1,980; 
Cicero, 372; Virgil, 82; Ovid, 13. 

The number enrolled in other subjects is as 
follows: French, 2,078; Spanish 2,941; 
teachers’ training course, 314; typewriting, 
4,776; shorthand, 1,750; penmanship and 
spelling, 1,055; mechanical drawing, 1,099; 
free-hand drawing, 118; shop work, 1,149; 
manual training, 1,206; music, 1,097; domestic 
art, 2,221; domestic science, 1,446; agriculture, 
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701; industrial. art, 771; commercial law, 230; 
commercial geography, 420; social problems, 
516; elementary economics, 350; auto mech- 
anics, 16; gas engine, 199; printing, 293; black- 
smith, 186; plumbing, 42; sheet metal work, 


_ 74; electric theory, 97; scattering, 949. 


SADDEST OF STORIES 


We are using herewith an editorial in a 
Portland, Oregon, daily paper, January, 1924, 
the story of Mary Tuttle, a long-time worthy 
teacher who died recently in the Multnomah 
County Poor House because some twenty-two 
years ago some one sold her worthless stock 
and took her $3,400 of life savings and earn- 
ings. 

We have known innumerable teachers who 
have put their savings in worthless adventures, 
tempted by alluring suggestions of large divi- 
dends. 

It is useless to warn or to advise teachers 
to play safe. We have never had any influence 
so far as we know in attempts to prevent 
teachers from investing in such schemes, but 
it is some satisfaction to print a story like the 
following, sad as it is:— 

Mary Tuttle is dead. 

Tragedy was her lot in life—tragedy sharp and bitter— 
but it remained for death to disclose the most pitiful story 
of all. And in the cold silence of death she leaves a mute 
message—not one to chide, but a pathetic little plea to save 
others from the fate that befell her. 

Who is Mary Tuttle? 

Yesterday she was forgotten; tomorrow she will be for- 
gotten; today as we rush along in the uproar and tumult 
we pause to give her the casual thought of a moment. 

Mary Tuttle devoted her life to the building up of a 
solid citizenry in Oregon; she made countless sacrifices ; 
she suffered keen hardships; she risked even death, to bear 
the beacon light of knowledge to the youth oi the state. 

Forty years ago, when Oregon was a collection of 
straggling pioneer settlements and was a mighty common- 
wealth only in dreams, Mary Tuttle was a country school 
teacher. For years she presided over schools in rough 
loghouses in mountain districts. 

In all parts of the Willamette valley Mary Tuttle was 
known. Eventually she came to Portland and taught for 
a time in a private school, for a time in a Chinese mission, 
for a time as personal tutor in homes. 

And then, about ten years ago, she applied for admission 
to the Multnomah county poor farm. 

For the past three or four years she has been bedridden, 
chained by ill-health to a little white cot from which death 
alone could release her, but in spite of this never once did 
she utter a word of complaint. And when death came the 
other day there was a smile on her lips. 

During her years at the farm Mary Tuttle clung 
tenaciously to a little red book. Never did it leave her 
side. And so, when it was opened after her death, it 
revealed for the first time the great tragedy of her life. 

Carefully encased in the little book were a dozen pieces 
ef paper, highly embossed and stamped with round gold 
seals. They were worthless stock certificates, representing 
the savings of a lifetime. 

Twenty-two years ago, just about the time she must have 
been thinking of leaving her work for good, some human 
wolf got hold of her. The papers show that the wolf got 
some $3,400. Mary Tuttle got a dozen scraps of paper. 
And she died in the poorhouse. 
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RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS 


President Aydelotte of Swarthmore College, 
Pennsylvania, secretary of the Rhodes trustees 
in America, has announced the awards of 
scholarships in thirty-two states. 

There were three hundred and _ fifty-seven 
candidates from 145 American colleges and 
universities this year. 

There are thirty-two Rhodes Scholarships 
in Oxford University available in the United 
States each year. A scholarship is tenable for 
three years and carries a stipend of about 
$1,500 a year. 

Last year there were 148 American Rhodes 
scholars resident at Oxford. Sixty-seven of 
these took final examinations. Thirty-nine 
took bachelor degrees and twenty-eight took 
higher degrees. 

The thirty-two states that won scholarships 
this year were: Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, 
California, Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, North Caro- 
lina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South 


Carclina, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Wash.’ 


ington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyom- 
ing. 

The colleges and universities represented in 
the thirty-two awards were: University of 
Alabama, one; Harvard, three; California, one; 
Princeton, two; Haverford, one; University of 
Georgia, one; University of Idaho, one; Uni- 
versity of Iowa, one; Southwestern College, 
Kansas, one; University of Michigan, one; 
Carleton College, Minnesota, one; Milligan 
College, one; University of Missouri, one; 
University of Nebraska, one; University of 
Nevada, one; University of New Mexico, one; 
University of North Carolina, one; University 
of Minnesota, one; University of Oklahoma, 
one; University of Oregon, one; University of 
South Carolina, one; Yankton College, South 
Dakota, one; Baylor University, Texas, one; 
University of Utah, one; University of Wash- 
ington, one; Swarthmore College, Pennsylvania, 
one; University of Wisconsin, one; Yale Uni- 
versity, one. Ten were from colleges outside 
of their state. The colleges that attracted 
students outside of the state were: Harvard, 
three; Princeton, two; Yale, Haverford, Vir- 
ginia, Minnesota, Swarthmore. 


> 


Philadelphia has 38,000 children on part time. 
The platoon system is td be tried in a few 
schools to assist in relieving the situation. 
The plan is only an expedient until the new 
buildings are available. 


> 


Gertrude A. Golden, recently appointed dis-. 
trict superintendent in Philadelphia, is the: 
first woman to occupy such a position in the 
system. She was the principal of the Morton 
School. 
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CONCERNING THE TEACHING OF SPELLING— (IV.) 


Our Next Step. We recognize clearly the 
present situation in Junior High Schools and 
High Schools concerning spelling. In the for- 
mer, the usual practice is followed with the 
seventh and eighth grades, with vocational em- 
phasis in the ninth grade. In the High Schools, 
we know that spelling is needed. We must 
determine whether or not we shall teach it. 

There is no choice. It is unthinkable that 
we should send out of the High School, as 
graduates, students without the power to spell 
the words needed in their writing, and the 
power to teach themselves how to spell new 
words. Our duty is perfectly clear. We must 
teach spelling. 

Who will do the work? The answers from 
the schools themselves suggest the plan. 
Rightly taught, spelling can be related to the 
teaching of English, where it belongs. Spelling 
after school is chiefly used in letter-writing, 
although the added requirements of business 
lists, catalogues, reports, the consultation of 
directories, etc., likewise demand spelling. And 
we must always remember the clear contribu- 
tion of spelling to the power of recognizing 
words, and to mastering new ones in reading. 
The English department, therefore, can more 
profitably take care of the spelling, for it is 
intimately related to its constructive work. 

In this case, the department should be 
allowed more time; or the subject should be 
definitely credited and numbered as an English 
course. 

Where this is not possible, because teachers 
are few and pupils are many, the task may 
fall to the home-room teacher, but always 
with the English department in consultation. 
There should also be frequent conferences with 
the entire faculty concerning the work, and 
the teacher of spelling should be assured of full 
co-operation from that body. 

Now then, we must examine our resources, 
and make up our minds what we have to do. 
We must, doubtless, reinforce our own 
methods. We must clearly understand all the 
elements in the present situation, and adjust 
to them—for we are determined to carry on! 

Our Objective.. Let us first make clear to 
ourselves our main objective, which is to enable 
the student to master by himself any new 
word he may need to use. Unless this is done 
we have not taught spelling. He must be for- 
tified for the future and must be made indepen- 
dent. Our instruction must therefore give him 
clues to work which lies before him and to 
judgment to guide his action. 

Accepting this goal, certain things are clear. 
1, The student must do his part and must 
want te do it.. He must understand just as 
clearly as the teacher does that the work 
is necessary; that it must be done. He 
must be eager to learn how he can 
help himself. With this spirit assured, his 


SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD 


co-operation is gained. The game is on. 

2. The student must watch his own progress, 
looking into his abilities and his disabilities. 
He must learn how to measure clearly 
what he can do and where he fails; to 
understand his strength and his weakness. 
He must build upon what he already 
knows; he must learn more; and he must 
strengthen the weak places. 

3. Playing the Game. The work upon which 
he enters is comparable to football or rowing. 
He must play his part in the game. If he 
recognizes spelling as team work, he will 
have the right attitude toward suggestion 
and instruction from the coach; he will 
practice with a will; he will experiment and 
follow suggestions; he will “play fair,” 
recognizing the rights of the other mem- 
bers of the team; he will obey orders. 

4. Overcoming Weakness. Any test may re- 
veal a particular weakness in a particular 
word. He “ fails.” He must correct that 
mistake, and learn to spell that word, but 
he must also so study and so interpret his 
mistake as to prevent similar errors in the 
future. 

The future will require of the student: The 
tendency to do the right thing; the power and 
the skill to do it; and the habit of turning his 
stumbling blocks into stepping stones. Or to 
use the poet’s fine figure, which applies to this 
work of ours, he must 
“Build Today then, strong and sure, 

With a firm and ample base; 

And ascending and secure 

Shall Tomorrow find its place.” 


Our Part: If we go back a moment to see what 
the student must learn to do—what he must will 
to do, and love to do—we will see what we 
have to contribute on our part. These tasks 
lie before him, to conquer. 

The Form of the Written Word. He must 
learn to grip the form of the written word. 
Sight must be clear and will must be strong. 
He must see clearly, gripping the word with 
a will so strong that he will remember its form, 
without continued meaningless repetition. He 
must develop the habit of alert attention to the 
form of words. The time must come when 
with him to see is to hold,—and to be able to 
deliver, when needed. 

The Sound of the Spoken Word. The stu- 
dent must first of all speak plainly. Every 
syllable of the spoken word must be clear. He 
should develop the habit of clear speech; this 
he owes to all who hear him speak. We must 
remember that in many schools this is a factor 
in so-called Americanization. Clear speech is a 
great gift when conferred upon a child whose 
parents speak an alien tongue. And we alt 
know that clear speech has been forgotten and 
its laws transgressed, in many a home of our. 
native-born citizens. 
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The Written Word Standing for the Spoken 
Word. The fundamental fact of spelling came 
with the invention of the alphabet. The char- 
acters called letters stand for a sound in the 
spoken word. This must never be forgotten. 
The one who spells must understand the work 
of each letter, and the behavior of letters and 
letter groups. He must know which habits are 
normal and regular, as, for example, the invari- 
able sound of the consonant ™. When he hears 
the sound in any word he knows instantly that 
its letter is m. 

But he must also know when the behavior of 
letters is likely to vary. He must choose be- 
tween y and i, for example, at the end of a 
word, though never at the beginning. He must 
know which words are exceptional, or striking, 
because varying from common habit of the 
language. Such thinking, and such thoughtful 
practice, develop a power to judge at once 
the difficulty in a word and to master it when 
first confronted. Endless repetition is thus 
avoided. Here is true economy of time and 
effort. 

The Structure of Words. The major units of 
the spoken word are syllables. These must be 
known, for they show clearly the behavior of 
letter groups. Furthermore, our habit of 
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or to be developed for the first time in minds 
not yet disciplined. 

Attitude of Mind. We have a victory to 
achieve, then! So has the student. We can 
achieve it, in the same spirit that carried our 
boys to victory in the World War. If it has to 
be done, it can be done. And furthermore, it 
can be done with a fine spirit—on both sides— 
and with joy in the work. For, strange as it 
may seem to some of us, looking backward, 
there is no other subject which lends itself so 
readily to joy in the work as does spelling, 
rightly taught. There is great fun in learning 
to spell, if we have the true incentives and 
the natural methods of the game. 

In the next section of this series we shall dis- 
cuss the explicit methods which lend them- 
selves to the Teaching of Spelling. But here 
and now, let us consider the minds of those 
we teach, and remember this absolute truth. 

We must Face Forward. We shall make a 
mortal mistake, as teachers, just here, if we 
continually turn the pages backward, repeating 
exercises known as “review.” usually 
accepted by the class as a penalty for not re- 
membering, or for not understanding. 

The old District School carried this practice 
to the limit. Every new teacher turned the 


Speaking of John Stuart Mill, Lord Morley once said: “It is the qualities of mind, 


rather than doctrine, that make the inspiring teacher.’”—Charles F. Thwing. 


accenting one or more syllables of a word 
gives us the obscure vowel in the unaccented 
syllable—a recognized stumbling block in spell- 
ing. 

Word Groups—Base and Derivatives. No 
study of spelling is complete which does not 
reveal the structure of words which is related 
to their meaning and use. Large groups of 
words are built upon a single base—author, 
authorize, authority, authorization, are exam- 
ples. Customs of spelling, observed and taking 
shape in rules, are based upon accepted habits 
of spelling these derivatives, when the suffix or 
prefix is added to the base. From this one 
source we derive our major rules of spelling, 
which are like traffic rules, and which are 
habits of the language. 

Now the Dictionary. Of course, we know 
that if our student is to help himself he must 
know how to use the dictionary, availing him- 
self of the help which it offers, and with skill. 
He must test himself; and he must keep on 
learning. His use of the dictionary is a genu- 
ine test of his ability to spell—a reasonable test 
at this stage of his experience. 

Summary. These paragraphs summarize, in 
the rough, the phases of his work, and suggest 
the habits which must be developed in master- 
ing words. How well we know that many of 
these habits are revolutionary, to be substi- 
tuted at times for indolence and indifference, 


class back to the beginning of the book for 
review. The practice was universally hated by 
the class. Whatever happens, then, in meet- 
ing the present situation in spelling, we must 
not say in the High School: “ Because you 
misspell, you will be penalized”; or “ The one 
and only thing to do is to keep a permanent 
record of your failures.” 

Why not turn the thing about and say: 
“Here we stand at the parting of the ways. 
A little while ago—but yesterday—we were 
children in the elementary schools. Today we 
are looking forward; we shall soon be men and 
women; we shall be out of school, and direct- 
ing our own education. What hare we brought 
with us, out of yesterday? What shall we need 
tomorrow? 

We shall return to this phase of our present 
problem, and therefore will not discuss it fur- 
ther at the moment. But it must be kept in 
mind, as we study the reports from the field. 
Let us see if we can discern in these reports 
intimations of achievement, rather than failures 
only. las there been no element of mastery 
as yel? If weaknesses appear, what is the 
cause? Do we know how, in the most efficient 
way, to prevent their continuance, to cure 
them? We may learn, and may teach the 
students to recognize, that the work of the 
past has given to teacher and student both the 
“firm and ample base” on which to build a 
structure which will surpass our highest hopes. 
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PER CAPITA COSTS IN PONTIAC, A LA MODE 


In the thought that other school administra- 
tors may be at least languidly interested in 
knowing how much it costs to run the Pon- 
tiac schools, and in comparing their costs with 
ours, I am rashly and with no other thought of 
reward than that which springs from a guilty 
conscience, casting my statistical bread upon 
the waters of educational literature, in the 
fond hope it will nof return to me, either in 
many days—or many years! 

Not that such statistics have any distinctive 
pragmatic value, or discernibly affect our ad- 
ministrative procedure. That would be asking 
too much! The acquisition of them, however, 
affords occupation much better than that 
afforded by Satan for idle hands and moments; 
gives us the ego-nourishing feeling that we 
are doing something, and tends to create an 
enviable, or unenviable, reputation for pro- 
gressiveness among our educational contempo- 
raries. 

All of which is compensation enough! 

But, if I have not seemed to stress the 
applied value of these statistics, I may at least 
stress their harmlessness. They will pass the 
strictest Board of Censors! You may even 
derive some unsuspected advantages from 


JAMES H, HARRIS 


Superintendent of Schools 


based on the average daily attendance 


(5,648) :— 

General Control $ 3.49 
Instructional Service 83.34 
Operation of Plant 13.48 
Maintenance of Plant 5.81 
Fixed Charges 0.80 
Auxiliary Agencies 5.90 
Debt Service 22.07 
Capital Outlay 4,92 

Total Expenditure 139.81 


DISTRIBUTION PER DOLLAR. 

I have even gone to the trouble of working 
this out on the dollar basis. That is, I have 
ascertained how each dollar of expenditure is 
distributed among the various items of the 
budget. 

This is shown in the following table :— 


General Control 25 
Instructional Service 596 
Operation of Plant 096 
Maintenance of Plant 042 
Fixed Charges 006 
Auxiliary Agencies 042 
Debt Service 158 
Capital Outlay 035 

Total $1.00 


If you will work out these same data for 


a college education—Mark Twain. 


The only difference between a cauliflower and a cabbage is that the former has had 


knowing the facts herein set forth and from 
securing similar information about your own 
schools. 

Some day some inquisitive student in one 
of our colleges of education who needs statis- 
tical padding for an otherwise attenuated 
doctor’s thesis will call on you for these and 
similar facts, and you will wish you were pre- 
pared—in case you are not! 

Again, the Bureau of Education, or the State 
Teachers’ Association, or the Committee on 
Statistical Necrology may call upon you, and 
again you will experience the slight feeling of 
irritation and humiliation that always comes 
to those who are caught “ without the goods.” 

So, if you haven't already gathered the data 
which I have laboriously unearthed this sum- 
mer, [ advise you to bestir yourself. The job 
requires only a minimum of brains—else I 
should not have attacked it! When one is 
under compulsion to do a thing it is much more 
gracious and satisfying to do it voluntarily. I 
derive a sort of grim satisfaction from antici- 
pating the demands of these statistical moles! 

So—here are the per capita costs in the 
Pontiac schools for the school year 1922-’23 as 


your own school system and compare them 
with the Pontiac “set-up” (I believe that is 
the accountant’s technical term), you will make 
one or two quite astonishing discoveries. You 
will find, for example, that as to every one 
of the items mentioned above, your costs are 
either higher or lower. It might happen, of 
course, in a rare case, that the amounts would 
be the same. But that is the exception that 
proves the rule—viz., that all items will appear 
either as higher or lower. You will at once, 
I am sure, recognize the importance of that 
discovery. It has almost revolutionary educa- 
tional significance! 

If they are lower, you will experience a mild 
glow of satisfaction, and felicitate yourself on 
your economical yet efficient management. If 
they are higher, you will explain the fact on 
the basis of peculiar conditions, or greater 
efficiency, or larger service to the community, 
or some other transparent alibi. In either and 
any event, you will go about your business as 
before, and conduct your schools exactly as 
you have been conducting them. 5 

Always—Higher or Lower! Ef praeterea nihil 
—aut paene! 
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MORALS AND MANNERS 


FRANK L, EVERSULL 


Woodward School, St. Louis 


‘The school is one of the institutions which, 
from antiquity, has been the preserver of the 
richest traditions and customs of the race. It 
has taken the boys and girls from the firesides 


and has carried them through the years of 


habit formation and at the appointed time 
has returned them to a growing society. As 
a feeder of an ever growing society it has been 
the agency for inculcating habits of behavior 
and response which will make the individual 
a good member of society. These habits are 
the product of generations. Many of their 
origins are now lost. Justification for many 
of them would be hard to find. But the fact 
remains that they are a part and parcel of 
our civilization. The presence of these habits 
labels one as a fit member of the group. Its 
absence is looked upon as a mark of in- 
feriority. 

The work of the school has not changed in 
this respect. We are still the custodians of the 
life of tomorrow. As such we are still ex- 
pected to train the men and women of to- 
morrow. We must train them in that type of 
behavior which will be expected of them. The 
curriculum is rapidly changing to meet these 
needs; but it would seem that in the fields 
of morals and manners we have not kept 
apace with arithmetic and grammar. 


are people to make them. Any list must be 
incomplete, personal and biased. The only 
way to get a complete list is to get a com- 
posite list and then to combine the judgments 
of hundreds of people from many places, 
This cannot be done at the present time, so the 
group that works out this course will have 
to take the suggested objectives and add to 
them the ones which they feel should be in- 
cluded. Corrections should be made on the 
suggested list. After this has been worked 
over for some time we will be able to antici- 
pate some splendid responses from the classes, 
The co-operation of the whole group is essen- 
tial for the completion of such a task. 
Instruction in morals and manners should 
give the child: Ability to respond to questions 
with dignity, poise and proper salutations, 
Ability to speak with proper respect to one’s 
superiors, elders, associates, friends, parents 
and relatives. Ability to give proper respect 
to those of different race, creed, language, 
social position, economic position, etc. Ability 
to mingle with the social group without injur- 
ing others’ feelings, person or property. Ability 
to respect the political, social, religious, eco- 
nomic, etc., beliefs of others. Ability to dress 
in a manner becoming to one’s position and 
the place where the clothes are worn. 


One pat on the back is worth a thousand call-downs. Commendations urge to 


better things. 


They find in the pupil a strength of which he knew nothing. Con- 


fetti-like they blaze the trail for greater achievements.—C. H. Le Vitt, Savanna, Illinois. 


One of the first principles of good curricu- 
jum making is the discovery of the objectives 
of teaching. These objectives must be dis- 
covered in actual life and must measure up 
to the social and moral needs of actual adult 
life in the world of today. There was a time 
when it was considered an act of gallantry to 
throw a cloak in the mud puddle for the queen 
to step upon; but in our modern day of side- 
walks, paved streets, taxicabs, etc., the needs 
of this type are comparatively slight. So if 
we are to determine the actual value of any 
type of instruction we must measure it in 
terms of the needs for certain habits, skills, 
information, etc., in the actual process of 
modern living. 

The first thing that should be done in formu- 
lating the work in morals and manners is to 
determine what types of morals and the nature 
of manners that make one accomplished, polite, 
agreeable, polished, well-behaved, moral, and 
ethical in our type of social organization. 
There are as many of these objectives as there 


Ability to obey the social, moral, and ethical 
dictates of the social group with which we are 
connected. Willingness to abide by the pro- 
visions of the local, state, and national re- 
quirements relating to personal and social be- 
havior. Knowledge of proper attitudes and 
responses necessary for all types of social 
intercourse. 

One of the great contributions of the scien- 
tific study of education to the present prob- 
lems is that every type of lesson material in- 
volves a type of psychology for the mastery 
thereof. If we are to apply the proper method 
and do the work so that it will function we 
must consider how children learn morals and 
manners. 

A very evident consideration is that the 
problems involved are problems of habit forma- 
tion and the continuance of these habits. 

But the habit should be kept up through the 
entire institutional life of the child. Many of 
those processes which are merely habits caf 
be started very early in the school life of the 
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child. These processes involve the common 
attitudes and responses which are required 
in good society. 

There are some problems of memory. The 
elements of this phase of the learning process 
should be recalled at intervals frequent enough 
to keep them alive. Memory serves best in 
many of the social and moral demands of the 
day, for often the reason for doing things has 
been lost. 

There is a definite use of the emotions. 
There is an emotional state that should accom- 
pany all moral and mannerly reactions. The 
adult knows, only too well, the feeling of 
shame that comes at a social blunder or a 
moral breach. On the other hand there is 
always a feeling of exultation at the accom- 
plishment of a social grace or a moral victory. 
These emotions can be trained to guide the 
individual in the general forms of polite and 
wholesome response and activity. > 
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If we are to get the proper training across 
to the mind and behavior of the child we must 
teach by providing life situations. We must 
expect the conduct that is right when the child 
meets teacher, class-mate, or folks on the 
street. 

The project method will come to the aid of 
the skilled teacher. This method will project 
types of response, hebavior, etc., as goals for 
a week, a month, or a term. 

School self-government will offer a fine 
opportunity for this type of learning. The 
Junior Republic, Student Government, Scout- 
ing, etc., have these plans at their foundation. 
They are projects and socialized recitations. 
They lack some of the life situations that the 
school could provide. The whole question re- 
volves around the “new pedagogy” which will 
give actual practice in the performance of 
responses and_ attitudes that society 
demands. 


People of the open country need instruction in the art of providing abundant, 
wholesome recreation for themselves and their children. 


step is taken by those who prove to be great leaders in social and economic move- 
ments is on the playground.—John F. Smith, Berea College, Kentucky. 


The place where the first 


THE SPRINGFIELD SURVEY 


Springfield, Massachusetts, has had a survey 
made by Dr. George D. Strayer and associates, 
and the following are the recommendations 
and observations :— 

That the legislature give the Springfield school com- 
mittee complete control of the system, with separate tax 
levy. 

That the committee have complete authority in planning 
erection and maintenance of buildings. 

That the superintendent direct a continuing study of the 
need of school sites and buildings. 

That the committee undertake the development of su 
‘building program to cover immediate and future needs. 

That the committee and superintendent have complete 
control of the school budget, and that the budget be uni- 
fied instead of extending into public buildings and health 
departments, as now. 

That Springfield follow the practice of seventy-five per 
cent. of cities in giving school department fiscal inde- 
pendence. Of 273 cities of over 8,000 only ten per cent. 
give mayor veto power over school budget. 

That the office of director of business affairs be created, 
to include accounting, purchasing, building and mainten- 
ance. 

That the school committee spend less time in administra- 
tive detail, which is the superintendent’s work, and more 
in determining policy. 

That the committee, elected at large, to represent the 
whole community, meet as committee of the whole, and 
that all standing committees be abolished. 

That a research department be established to carry on 
investigations desired by committee or superintendent. 

That the superintendent have an assistant and himself 
recommend all textbooks and courses of study. 

That the principals make a larger contribution to de- 
velopment of the school system. 


That in employing teachers more attention be given to 
desirable training for particular work and less to length 
of experience. 

That provision be made for further professional train- 
ing of teachers and principals. 

That somewhat higher salaries be provided for teachers 
of superior merit and a more generous allowance in case 
of prolonged illness. 

That the school committee develop a division of physical 
education and health service. 

That changes be made in high school educational meth- 
ods that will yield economy without reduction of the 
“marked efficiency” of the high schools. (See detailed 
recommendations on junior and senior high schools.) 

That some revision be made in the courses of study in 
nearly all subjects and that a general and special commit- 
tee be appointed for that purpose. 

Springfield has not developed a school building program 
which gives full consideration to future as well as pres- 
ent needs. The most modern standards of buildings and 
planning have not been given full consideration. These 
are the direct results of the lack of unity in administration. 

Compared with twenty-five cities in its class, Springfield 
is wealthy, and its tax rate is low. The proportion of the 
tax dollar devoted to schools is about the average. The 
school debt per pupil is low. The amount of money paid 
out for schools is higher than the average and in those 
functions not under control of the committee is highest 
of the group. Springfield is making less financial effort 
to support its schools well than the other cities of the 
group. It can provide further betterment without undue 
tax burden. 

A thoroughgoing study of curriculum changes should 
occupy from two to three years. It is recommended that 
every teacher, principal and supervisor share in the ree 
sponsibility and opportunity. 
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N. E. A. PRESIDENT IN SERVICE 


[A letter Miss Olive M. Jones wrote to some teacher- friends in New York.] 


It’s such a different world that I’m in today 
that it is hard to realize it is the same world 
that holds the boys of 120 in Broome street, 
New York, that brave little teacher in that 
cabin school I saw in the Missouri mountains, 
and that unique work in making Americans in 
North Dakota, still less that wonderfully 
beautiful city which is the capital of our 
country. 

This is a white world. For the first time 
in my life I can actually visualize “ Snow 
Bound.” I’m on my homeward trip now, but 
for two days I have seen no roads, no earth, 
no grass—all are completely covered with a 
carpet of the whitest snow. When I walk on 
it, it moves under my feet like the pile on a 
rich velvet Axminster or it crushes with a 
loud sound as if in rebellion at having its 
purity disturbed by the soil of shoeprints. 

My train is just approaching a little station. 
Near the station door a cutter is waiting, the 
horses held in check, but dancing around in a 
way that reminds me of the pictures that illus- 
trated my childhood copy of “’Twas the Night 
Before Christmas.” Close by stands another 
sleigh looking like a raft on runners. In a few 
minutes it will be loaded with “ empties,” bar- 
rels returning after being emptied of potatoes 
in some city market. That is all there is to 
see outside the station. 

But about an hour or two ago I left one like 
it, so I can picture to myself what is happen- 
ing inside. In one small room the telegraph 
instrument is saying tickety-tick-tick, impress- 
ing upon men that somewhere there is a world 
which is not a white world. Hidden in a big 
fur cap and heavy fur-lined coat, a man is 
leisurely combining the functions of teleg- 
rapher, ticket agent, porter, and baggage 
man. In an adjoining small room, bunched, 
around a stove, are four men, swapping sales 
stories, and the driver of the big sleigh out- 
side, thinking no one knows what is behind 
his Yankee mask. In the third room, with a 
similar tall coal-stove in the centre, there may 
be a woman or two, not likely, except that it’s 
Friday and some one may be going shopping 
in Bangor. 

I was the only woman at Fort Fairfield sta- 
tion at six-fifty this morning. That hour 
means more than it sounds. It tells a long 
story of extraordinary hours of rising this 
year to make the only possible train connec- 
tions if the president of the National Education 
Association is going to keep all the dates she 
must make, and half of those she’d like to 
make, in order to preach the gospel of organi- 
zation by teachers on behalf of a really 
American ideal of education for America’s 
future citizens. I’ve been up since five o’clock, 
breakfast at six, and off at six-thirty in a 


sleigh-bus to catch my train at Fort Fairfield 
station. 

I must not forget to describe that sleigh-bus, 
On sleigh-runners rests a bus looking for all 
the world like a small storage van such as we 
see around the streets in New York. It is 
painted green and it has no windows. Only 
one end has an opening, consisting of a door, 
hardly more than wide enough to pass through, 
and beside the door a window about six by 
nine inches wide. At six-thirty this morning 
four men and myself climbed trustfully into 
its pitch-black interior, and felt, rather than 
saw, a bench running along the sides. 

Attached to the rear of that sleigh-bus was a 
trailer-sleigh, which carried our baggage pre- 
cariously to the station. 

It has been snowing steadily since early 
morning, and the train man has just swept off 
the rear platform for the fourth time. 

Even the trees are disguised by the snow. 
Some branches are borne way down by the 
weight of snow which rests upon them. Some 
have a grotesque appearance as if some one 
had tried to twist them to look like the 
gnomes in the Hall of the Mountain King, 
those brown gnomes, but with splashes of 
white paint thrown at them in heedless fashion. 
Some have a dignified and gracious appearance, 
like a tall woman in a gown of white velvet. 
Some have high brown tops untouched by 
snow, pointing upward, like New England 
church spires above a squat, white-painted 
church below. 

We cross rivers and except that we hear the 
noise of the bridge-crossing, we could never dis- 
tinguish the river from the road. I look back 
through the glass door of the observation car 
and I cannot find the tracks behind me. Great 
farms, which, in summer, are beautiful with 
growing crops and carry a promise of the 
large potato yield which constitutes Maine’s 
greatest source of income, stretch out today 
in great unsullied fields of white, massed 
already higher than their corn grows. We 
have been riding for nearly an hour through 
a forest broken only by our own tracks, no 
sign of life to be seen, the snow-covered ground 
giving somehow a feeling of marvelous purity 
and peace. 

Yet I well know how stinging cold it is. 
Yesterday Mr. Glover, the superintendent of 
schools at Fort Fairfield, secured a_ sleigh 
and team of horses, and sent Dr. Thomas, Mr. 
Finland, and myself for a_ sleigh-ride, after 
hearing me say that I had not ‘been in a 
sleigh for twenty-five years, never at all im 
the real snow-country like this. They 
wrapped me up in furs like an Eskimo, but im 
five minutes my cheeks began to sting and 
smart, my nose became numb, and my 
breath settled like hoar frost on my coat 
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collar. Twenty-one degrees below zero, they 
said it was, and still dropping. Still it was 
exhilarating and refreshing, a still cold with 
no wind, and consequently none of the shiver- 
ing and suffering our windy snow-storms 
always bring in New York. 

Fort Fairfield is only two miles west of the 
Canadian line, and of course we drove over. 

At night we had dinner at the Plymouth 
Hotel, Fort Fairfield. Believe me, American 
small town and village hotels are learning how! 
You might get a larger choice of viands, but 
you couldn’t get any cleaner, better-cooked 
food than our dinner. You might have a 
table more sumptuously set, but you couldn’t 
have a meal served any more attentively and 
correctly. And electric lights, a warm bath, 
and a good bed! I had some experiences dur- 
ing suffrage campaign days in New York that 
make me grateful for the difference now. 

Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, Mrs. Grace Drys- 
dale, and I sat down together. Later we were 
joined by a young teacher from somewhere in 
Aroostook County. It was the only vacant 
seat at any table, and so she had to take it, 
but she was at first so embarrassed at finding 
herself alone at the same table with her State 
Commissioner of Education and the President 
of the N. E. A. that Mrs. Drysdale and I at 
once started to talk, including her in the ex- 
change of questions and answers. With all her 
nervousness she had a certain dignity and 
self-respect which I find so true and so 
general among teachers, especially where stan- 
dards for admission to and continuance in 
teaching are held increasingly high. She soon 
lest her nervousness and proved to be very 
charming and earnest. Dr. Thomas _ helped 
greatly in putting her at ease. He is fine in 
his contact with teachers, democratic and easily 
approached, very thoughtful and courteous in 
his care of their comfort at the institutes and 
meetings. 

I’m the only woman on the train. There are 
only three cars besides the engine—a huge 
baggage car, a day coach divided into two 
parts to provide for smokers at the rear end, 
and a car. 

I mentioned Mrs. Grace Drysdale awhile 
back. She surely is one plucky little woman, 
and bright as they come, too. I shall not go 
into the details of her story which are my 
reason for calling her plucky, but I do wish she 
could get a chance to organize for us in New 
York a circulating library of records for music 
appreciation. As it is her own idea and I 
don’t think she has yet protected it by copy- 
right, I have no right to explain it, but I do 
hope some time to get her and George Gartlan 
together, so that we can secure her method 
for us and at the same time give her a 
“boost.” I like her. She has courage and 
grit and brains and she never looks sour. 

This is not a continuously written narrative, 
as I presume you have surmised. There have 
been several intermissions. One, to change 
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cars (and baggage) at Phair. Another, for 
lunch, and a nap afterwards. Another pause at 
North Maine Junction to make a second change 
of trains. A third change at Portland enabled 
me to secure a seat in a Pullman car. Now 
I’ve had some dinner and am trying to make 
up my mind whether to stay in Boston all 
night, return to New York, or go on to Wash- 
ington. This white world is very beautiful, but 
it’s a terribly long and inconvenient journey 
and [’m now twenty-four hours late in my 
schedule. 

Not that I seriously object to either the 
journey or the inconvenience, for the experi- 
ence of that white world was worth all it 
cost. So also the learning to know personally 
some more of that fine band of Maine teachers 
in attendance at the Aroostook County 
Teachers Association. Get out your geography 
now and find Aroostook County while I ask you 
some questions the answers to which you will 
not find in any geography. Why does the 
French language prevail in many parts of 
Aroostook County? Why have the teachers 
in some places in the county as big an Ameri- 
canization problem as some parts of New York 
and Pennsylvania? Is this a problem which 
Maine must solve alone or is it part of our 
national problem of making American citizens 
who will preserve our American ideals of 
democracy and government? 

It was a meeting of the Aroostook County 
Teachers Association that took me up into 
that white world. There were over five hun- 
dred of them gathered in the high school audi- 
torium at Fort Fairfield to take part in a two- 
days’ program which admirably combined the 
discussion of teaching problems and organiza- 
tion business with a little entertainment and 
considerable good fellowship. 

My own share in the program came in the 
evening at Park Theatre, Fort Fairfield, and 
provided another story to my collection of 
personal experiences this year. Sometimes I’m 
sorry that I shall never have any grandchildren 
to tell my stories to! Last night’s story made 
me think of the days when I used to speak 
on suffrage at county fairs in New York State, 
and mount the platform between exhibits of 
the fat lady and the snake charmer, for I 
went in to make my speech last night between 
the showing of a comic reel and a feature pic- 
ture, “ Richard the Lion-Hearted.” 

And “mount the platform” is the proper 
term, too! You'll never guess how I went up 
on. that platform to make my address. Over 
a steam radiator, from the space depressed to 
accommodate the orchestra, up a wobbly step- 
ladder held firmly in place by one man, while 
Superintendent Glover, who preceded me up 
the ladder, reached down for my hand. All 
around me on the floor were the instrument 
cases and chairs of the high school orchestra 
who had provided the music during the show- 
ing of the comic reel. The management con- 
siderately lowered the lights as I went up that 
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ladder and agiuin for me to descend at the 
conclusion of my speech! You remember it 
was twenty degrees below zero? Well, in 
order to protect his steam pipes from freezing, 
the manager had nailed up the theatre wings, 
and that made access from the sides or rear 
impossible. Evidently there are no one-night 
stand performances in Fort Fairfield! 

I did not really mind a bit, but it makes a 
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funny story to send to my home folks. What 
made it even funnier for me was that the 
comic reel which preceded my address was a 
climbing stunt by an imitator of Harold Lloyd. 

I would give the world to have a similar 
chance to tell New York teachers about the 
plans and aims of the N. E. A. and to see my 
own home town teachers as unitedly working 
together. 


CAMPAIGN FOR NEW JERSEY SCHOOLS 


IDE G, SARGEANT 


Paterson, 

In September, 1919, a representative com- 
mittee of the school workers of New Jersey 
met in Newark, at the call of Alexander J. 
Glennie, president of the New Jersey State 
Teachers’ Association, to devise a plan to 
arouse the people of the state to the need of a 
better support of public education. 

At this meeting a committee consisting of 
James J. Hopkins, Jersey City; Etta Donohay, 
Freehold; William J. Bickett, Trenton; C. J. 
Vrooman, East Orange, and Ida G. Sargeant, 
Paterson, was appointed to prepare and present 
a workable plan. This plan was adopted. It 
placed the management of the campaign in 
the hands of an executive committee of twelve 
of which Dr. J. J. Hopkins was made chairman. 
The purposes and objective of the campaign 
were stated as follows :-— 

“That the purposes of this campaign shall be 

the betterment of education in New Jersey, 
better schools, better school curricula, better 
school teachers. 
_“ That the objective of this campaign shall be 
the education of the people of New Jersey to a 
realization of the vast importance of the 
school teacher in the scheme of civie life; to 
the knowledge of the large and vital interest 
of the people in the securing of the proper 
teachers to do the educational work; to a 
recognition of the worth and value of this 
work, and to the necessity of making the sala- 
ries of teachers so commensurate with the 
important work they are doing, that the very 
best material in men and women will seek the 
teaching profession, and so make it possible 
for a community to reject mediocre and unfit 
persons who aspire to teach, and accept and 
adjust only the very competent.” 

A suite of offices in Newark was rented; 
an expert “drive” manager, expert publicity 
director and force of clerks were placed in 
charge under the close supervision of the 
executive committee, which met weekly or 
semi-weekly during the period of the cam- 
paign. Sub-committees were formed reaching 
into every township and borough. The ex- 
penses of the campaign were financed entirely 
by voluntary contributions from the teaching 
force of the state. Over fourteen thousand 
dollars were paid into the hands of ‘Treasurer 
Claude L. West of Newark and over twelve 


New Jersey 


thousand dollars expended by him on the order 
of the chairman for expenses of the cam- 
paign. 

At the final meeting of the executive com- 
mittee held at the Robert Treat Hotel, Newark, 
December 22, 1923, Ide G. Sargeant was 
selected as chairman to succeed Dr. Hopkins, 
deceased. The accounts having been audited 
and found correct the chairman was author- 
ized to issue the requisite order to Treasurer 
West to transfer the balance in his hands, 
amounting to $1,772.70, to the New Jersey 
State Teachers’ Association, to be “ adminis- 
tered” as a separate fund by that organization 
for purposes similar to that for which it was 
given. It was donated by the _ teachers 
generally, and it was felt that the final dis- 
posal of the balance should rest in the organi- 
zation which represents all the teachers of the 
state. Such order has been drawn and _ the 
fund turned over to the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

The effects of this campaign have been far 
reaching. It has meant better housing and 
equipment for the children, better salaries for 
the teachers, and an awakened public interest 
in education generally. It has played no small 
part in placing New Jersey among the four 
or five leading states in the Union, educa- 
tionally. It also shows what may be done bv 
teachers through organization, co-operatiot: 
and intelligent leadership. 

It was hard work, long hours and some in- 
convenience for those of us on the committees, 
but better knowledge of one another, the com- 
radeship and inspiration developed by the work 
was ample reward. 

Reviewing what we accomplished with a 
considerable measure of satisfaction, yet in 
making our exit as a committee, there lingers 
a chord of sadness. The grim reaper has re- 
moved Dr. Charles N. Kendall, Dr. Henry 
Snyder, Dr. James J. Hopkins, Principal Joseph 
I. Brandt, Principal C. J. Vrooman, men of 
splendid vision, wise in counsel, and indefatiga- 
ble in their work. We also wish to note our 
pleasure at the promotion of Dr. A. B. Mere- 
dith to the State Commissionership of Con- 
necticut, and Dr. kk. C. Broome to the super- 
intendency at Philadelphia, both of whom had 
a part in our councils, 
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SLOW LEARNING FROM HIGH SPEED 


GARRY CLEVELAND 


MYERS, PH.D. 


Cleveland School of Education, Cleveland 


PART II. 


In teaching arithmetic and spelling, for ex- 
ample, we have not considered seriously the 
damage of an error. Miss Pearl Monks of the 
Cleveland Observation School, who kept a 
written record of the written number work of 
her 3-B children over a period of twenty days, 
found that while these children worked in a 
given time the average 6.9 problems, they made 
1.2 errors. The lowest number of errorless 
days for any one child was four; the highest, 
fifteen; with an average of 9.5 such days. So, 
then, the best child only worked three-fourths 
of the time without errors. (See Ed. Research 
Bulletin, Ohio State University, April 18, 1923.) 
Inasmuch as Miss Monks had for some while 
put great stress on accuracy this class was 
undoubtedly above the average third grade 
class of children in learning multiplication. She 
took pains to urge the children constantly to 
be careful, to be correct and not to hurry. In 
spite of these facts the number of errors made 
is appalling when one considers that these chil- 
dren were just beginning to multiply. It is of 
very great significance that the children’s 
errors on the first day were at the rate of one 
for every four problems, or one for every 
twelve number combinations, part of which 
were repetitions; on the fifth day the rate was 
one for every six problems, and there was 
practically no gain in accuracy during the next 
fifteen days. The probability is that a year, or 
even several years, hence, these children will 
not be much more accurate. 

During the month of November Miss Monks 
noted in oral recitation in number work how 
many children would say they did not know. 
During that time not one child ever said: “ I 
do not know.” Comparing these children with 
1-B children in general, she found the latter 
often saying that they did not know. She 
raises the question: What has happened to 
children during their school time between 1-B 
and 3-B which has led them to answer when 
they undoubtedly often know they are answer- 
ing wrong? We teachers have never let them 
dare to say: “I don’t know.” We force them 
to say something. The average elementary 
school child, whether in number work and 
spelling or in thought problems in other sub- 
jects, habitually hazards a guess regardless of 
his mastery of what he attempts. The teacher 
consciously or unconsciously compels him to 
do so. When he has the courage to say he 
does not know, the teacher may reply: “Of 
course you do.” So rather than be rated as 
liar he responds. 

Moreover, he gets rewarded for his guesses. 
For, according to his grading, if he makes an 
error he loses nothing for having made the 
attempt, whereas if he chances to hit upon the 
tight response he is well repaid both in 


approval of the teacher and in the grade which 
he receives. 

Is there anything in the practice of the 
average elementary teacher to make a child 
realize that an error in such mechanical mat- 
ters as the fundamental operations and in spell- 
ing is at all serious for his learning progress 
or for his life’s experience? Rather is not the 
whole modus operandi adapted so as to promote 
his taking a chance, at the risk of error? In 
other words, he is paid to make mistakes. So 
long as he is thus rewarded how can we expect 
him to give a better quality of work, and with 
all his errors in the way, how can we hope for 
him more speed? By the time he arrives in 
high school his guessing is a cultivated art 
and for much of his school credit he safely 
banks on bluff. Let us see what happens. 

Suppose a child is given five sums to add. 
He tries all of them and gets three correct. 
What grade is given to him? He gets at least 
sixty per cent. Some would give him a bonus 
of ten or fifteen more per cent. because “he 
tried.” Suppose, on the other hand, he has just 
tried three problems which he solves correctly; 
his mark then would have been 60 per cent. 
with no hope of a bonus. But which of the 
two instances is the better? Were it not far 
more advantageous to the child in his future 
learning and for his usefulness in life to do 
just three and do them right than if he had 
done three right and two wrong? But how 
are we going to get him to do just what he 
knows he can do correctly? The answer is: 
“By leading him in some way to see the 
seriousness of a mistake—its seriousness to his 
own learning as well as to what he would be 
able to do later on in life.” Shall we not try 
to lead the child to see that every mistake is 
not a mere negative matter, not so much no 
gain, but just so much loss; that it is a posi- 
tive encumbrance to his learning? 

How are we going to do this? We shall do 
it by letting him pay the penalty for his 
errors somewhat in proportion to the penalty 
which he must pay by his loss in learning. Cer- 
tainly a wrong association, such as four times 
nine are twenty-seven, takes away from the 
child’s learning progress quite as much as 
would be added were he to get that problem 
right. The solution offered, therefore, to the 
malady of making many errors in learning is 
to grade a child’s paper on the basis of “ right 
minus wrong.” To return to the example 
above, the child who worked three problems 
right and two wrong in adding would deserve 
60 minus 40 or only 20 per cent.; whereas, 
if he had worked the three wrong and none 
right he should have earned 60 per cent. 
Likewise, the child who spells six words right 
and two wrong, out of a list of ten, would 
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deserve 40 per cent., while the youngster who 
would spell six right and none wrong would 
deserve 60 per cent. But the reader will object. 
“Such a scheme would discourage the child; 
he would be afraid to put anything down.” 
The point is we just ought to train him not 
to put anything down unless he is sure he has 
the right association; to compel him to repeat 
only correct answers is the very thing we want 
to do. We want him in spelling, whether in a 
column or in a composition, to develop the 
habit of leaving a blank space rather than to 
write the word when he cannot spellit correctly. 
By such a scheme all his repetitions would be 
a matter of fixing more firmly what he had 
learned before. Real drill would then mean 
over-learning whereas now it means perpetua- 
tion of errors and their making, often quite 
as much as the establishment of more certain 
bonds and habits. If the child, from the time 
of his first spelling and his first number work. 
were to learn always to say: “I don’t know,” 
when he thought he did not know, or to leave 
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one multiplication which we make, is so accu- 
rate that we can let it go unchecked and un- 
verified. We find ourselves adding a column 
over and over, dividing figures again and again 
to make sure we had not slipped. How often, 
too, we find our caution to have been justified; 
how frequently we find mistakes! Would it 
not be a tremendous comfort to us if all such 
matters were so certain, so accurate, that we 
never would need to have a moment’s con- 
cern about them? As a matter of fact, most 
people, when they add or multiply have a kind 
of feeling, “ Oh, well, if I don’t get it right this 
time, I may next time.” 

Off and on the writer has used a typewriter 
for ten years. He now makes some of the 
same mistakes which he made the first days of 
his writing. He can neither write accurately 
nor with speed in spite of his efforts some- 
times to make haste. Every error which he 
makes distracts his thought and spoils his com- 
position. It angers him, moreover, so that he 
burns up considerable energy on account of 


from the past. 


No amount of education, no form of religious teaching, can permanently and 
radically improve the human race. These are palliative crutches to help a sick 
civilization. Selection of the best is the only radical method which ever can pro- 
duce any permanent results in plants, animals, men or anything else. 

The time is at hand when we have to turn away from the old beliefs that some- 
one is going to help us, when we make mistakes, to a more rigid self-respect; where 
we shall know that there is no partiality in the laws of nature. 

Improvement of human beings by selection is a supremely difficult problem, for first 
we have to obliterate or modify the ignorance and superstitions which are a heritage 


As to the methods to be pursued toward improvement, one may well stand 
aghast, but if the human race, or any part of it, is to be elevated to a higher plane, 
it must be through the laws of nature—by radical means, not by palliative means 
which amount to very little. These, though convenient to soften the road we travel, 
are not by any means the road to lead us to a _ higher state of existence. 


—Luther Burbank. 


a blank, if he were writing; and, if to develop 
such a habit he always knew that an error 
would mean a serious matter in his marks, that 
child would build up the kinds of habits in 


learning that would make him very precise in 


all his associations. As a consequence he in- 
evitably would develop speed. Let us pray to 
Courtis and makers of measurements like his 
tests in arithmetic to adapt scoring schemes of 
“ right minus wrong.” 

To grade number work on this basis more- 
over would contribute toward habits of clearer 
thinking; it would give him confidence; it 
would make him sure of himself; what he 
thinks he knows he could use with certainty 
and others could depend upon it. How much 
we know, but how little of it we are sure 
about! With what distress we must distrust 
ourselves about the accuracy of this fact and 
that! How uncertain we are about the column 
of figures we have added! Who of us can rest 
assured that one addition or one division or 


mistakes which he made ten years ago. If he 
had taken the trouble to learn to write accu- 
rately at the outset, he could make that 
machine hum now, and could produce perfect 
pages. Then how many more hundred pages 
he might have written in the same time which 
he has spent these ten years in writing but a 
limited few of them. 

Of course, this scheme of “right minus 
wrong” may not well apply to thought prob- 
lems, especially where a variety of answers 
may be correct. But even there, we probably 
have drifted into the habit so vigorously and so 
habitually of urging on the pupils to try to 
answer everything we ask, that we have be- 
come blind to his answer that is wrong and to 
the fact that he develops the habit of mere 
bluffing. It were a splendid experiment for a 
principal or supervisor with his stenographer 
to record the questions of a teacher and the 
pupils’ answers, say in the high school with a 
view to determine how frequently the answer 
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which the teacher accepts as a good one, 
answers at all the questions asked. Indeed, 
written work, especially written tests often 
call forth from pupils verbose volumes of 
words which frequently earn high grades in 
answer so cleverly given as to evade the ques- 
tions asked. One thing is certain, in all mat- 
ters of learning where there can just be one 
response to a problem or a task, the child 
should learn not to attempt an answer unless 
he is pretty sure he knows. 

Moreover, it were a good rule if the teacher 
would make it a habit not to waste her time 
and the children’s time by asking them ques- 
tions which she knows they cannot answer. It 
were well never to give a child a task too hard 
for him. This would mean that the problem 
in addition or the word in spelling which will 
be given to the learner will be that problem 
or that word which the teacher is pretty sure 
the child can work or spell. And if he cannot, 
he will be urged to indicate by a statement or 
a blank that he does not know. Tennyson may 
be right in matters of love when he sings: 
“Tis better to have loved and lost than never 
to have loved at all,” but in matters of learn- 
ing this law will not hold. It certainly is not 
better to have learned wrong than never to 
have learned at all. 

Perhaps the average drill exemplifies the 
most serious example of learning and fixing 
things wrong. The trouble is that most drill 
either occurs too long after the _par- 
ticular thing is learned or it is attempted 
too soon after the learning exercise. The 
second statement seems paradoxical, but it is 
not. Suppose, for example, the child learns 
that nine and five are fourteen; he hears the 
two together or he sees the combination all at 
once. Now in drill the custom is to present 
nine and five and have the children supply the 
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fourteen; but if the child is not absolutely 
sure about the fourteen, or if he is asked to 
supply the fourteen too soon, that is before the 
bond between the nine and _ (five, on 
one hand, and fourteen on the _ other 
hand, established, he is in-~ great 
danger of making a mistake. What we 
really need is to drill on the whole combina- 
tion. Nine plus five equals fourteen. We ought 
to have flash cards with 9 + 5=14 as a 
type of rapid drill. In other words, a kind of 
drill which we almost never do but which we 
ought to do is a repetition of the complete 
bond while it is before the learner’s eyes or 
ears. Nevertheless, how frequently the child 
will drill on spelling words which he never 
learned, on nttmber combinations which he 
never knew or which he never mastered defi- 
nitely enough to retain till the time of the 
drill period. The writer has the conviction 
that one of the greatest elements of loss in 
learning then is in review too soon or drill too 
early in the traditional steps. On the other 
hand, as Thorndike points out in his Psychology 
on Arithmetic, after a combination is learned 
or a bond is established, if too long an inter- 
val passes before that bond is revived or 
stimulated, it tends to die out. Therefore drill 
may be too far delayed as well as too early 
in the learning. Both sail on seas of trouble. 

Whatever happens, every mistake no matter 
how much stimulated by speed, helps arrest 
the learner’s progress. If we would develop 
speed in children we would seek to develop 
habits of accuracy in them. More accuracy 
eventually means more speed but more speed 
with errors can only subject the learner to 
arrest and imprison him in chains of habit 
which will annoy him for a life sentence. Let 
us seek accuracy first and always and other 
good things will be added unto it. 


TWO KINDS OF PEOPLE 


There are two kinds of people on earth today, 
Just two kinds of people, no more, I say; 


Not the saint and the sinner, for ’tis well understood 

The good are half bad and the bad are half good; 

Not the rich and the poor, for to count a man’s wealth 
You must first know the state of his conscience and health; 
Not the humble and proud, for in life’s little span 

Who puts on vain airs is not counted a man; 

Not the happy and sad, for the swift flying years 


Bring each man his laughter and each man his tears. 


No! The two kinds of people on earth I mean 


Are the people who lift and the people who lean. 
Wherever you go you will find the world’s masses 
Are always divided in just these two classes. 

And oddly enough you will find, too, I ween, 
There is only one lifter to twenty who lean. 

In which class are you? Are you easing the load 
Of overtaxed lifters who toil down the road? 

Or are you a leaner who lets others bear 

Your portion of labor and worry and care? 


—Exchange. 
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ASQUITH’S JUDGMENT THAT ONE MAN COULD 
HAVE PREVENTED WAR 


LUCIA AMES MEAD 


The most remarkable statement in Mr. 
Asquith’s work on “ The Genesis of the War,” 
the one statement which will be likely to be 
historic, is that concerning Baron Marschall von 
Bieberstein, who was for many years German 
ambassador at Constantinople and had been 
transferred to London in 1912, only two 
months before his untimely death, and two 
vears before the outbreak of war. He was 
undoubtedly Germany’s greatest diplomat, with 
immense knowledge of European policies. Mr. 
Asquith says: “I am as satisfied as one can 
be of anything in the domain of conjecture 
that if he had remained there would have been 
no European war in 1914.” 

Baron Marschall I once met. Mr. Asquith’s 
bold statement makes the recollection of it 
doubly interesting. It was in the summer of 
1907 at The Hague, where we spent a week 
during the meeting of the second Hague Con- 
ference. Baron Marschall was at the head of 
the German delegation. By rare good fortune 
the two European journalists who in those 
years did most for the peace cause, William T. 
Stead and Alfred H. Fried, were our good 
friends, and they sat with us in the little gal- 
lery in the ancient Hall of the Knights at the 
plenary session of the Conference, which 
through the courtesy of Dr. David Jayne Hill, 
our minister at The Hague, we were privileged 
to attend. It was a memorable occasion and 
a picturesque one and made vastly more 
interesting and intelligible to us by our friends, 
who knew the leading delegates and pointed 
them out as they entered. Our own Mr. 
Choate sat near the president. Among those 
pointed out was Baron Marschall von Bieber- 
stein, a conspicuous personage, who spoke 
briefly in the debate. We were told that he 
was personally much liked by everybody, and 
had done much to redeem the bad impression 
made by the German delegation at the first 
Conference. He was always included with 
Bourgeois, Barbosa of Brazil, and Choate in 
any list of the half-dozen leaders. 

The only European member whom we knew 
was Baron D’Estournelles de Constant, with 
whom we had made pleasant acquaintance at 
the New York conference the previous spring. 
He invited us to luncheon with him at his 
hotel at Scheveningen by the sea, a great 
centre for the delegates. He introduced us to 
M. Bourgeois, and Mr. Stead, who was there, 
introduced us to Ruy Barbosa, physically the 
smallest, as Baron Marschall was the largest. 


Then, to our surprise and great pleasure, he 
took us up to meet Baron Marschall in his 
rooms. | remember well his warm greetings 
and hospitable conversation. He spoke Eng- 
lish well, and his personality and presence 
were impressive. But we little divined that 
the Prime Minister of England would by and 
by think of him as one who, had he lived, 
might have prevented the greatest calamity in 
history. This declaration of Mr. Asquith is 
indeed startling. I have often ventured the 
opinion that a change of ten men in places in 
power in Europe in 1914 and in earlier years 
might have prevented the war. I was far from 
being so bold as Mr. Asquith; but I believe he 
came close to the truth. If to Bieberstein, 
living, he hadadded Berchtold, dead, he would 
have hit it. Even Berchtold, the Austrian 
minister, living, would not have ventured to 
try on von Bieberstein, a man of immense 
statesmanship and diplomatic experience, the 
deception which he worked successfully on 
Bethman Hollweg. With Bieberstein as German 
Chancellor, Lammasch in power at Vienna, 
and a man like Miliuokov in the Russian for- 
eign office, the war would surely have been 
prevented. 

As Lloyd George frankly said, in 1920, no 
government in Europe “quite meant war. It 
was something into which they glided or rather 
staggered and stumbled.” They drifted into 
it from want of compass and pilot and mutual 
knowledge. Lichnowsky, the German ambas- 
sador in 1914 at London, was a good man and 
a peace man, who loved not only Germany but 
England, but he was not a man large enough 
for the emergency. Bethman Hollweg seems 
to have been one of the best-intentioned men 
who desired to maintain peace in Europe and 
to keep Germany out of war. But he, too, was 
not large enough for the emergency. It may 
well be, as Mr. Asquith says, that Baron Mar- 
schall would have been. Europe was plunged 
into the war through lack of right leadership 
in the right places, and because she had 
created in her monstrous armaments a Frank- 
enstein too big for her little politicians to 
handle. The primary blunder was in 1907, 
when at The Hague, the World Court, con- 
ceived by Elihu Root, and now happily a 
reality, was not set up and unanimously agreed 
to with affirmative jurisdiction. Had that hap- 
pened, and half a dozen other individual things 
have been different, Europe would have thirty 
more million citizens alive, and would not be 
facing financial disaster and future war. 
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On the hear. 


WENTY-THREE 


NATIONAL 


summer School 


distinguished 


EDUCATION 


of the Rockies 


scholars, all recognized 


leaders in their fields, will unite to make this the most 


important Summer School 


in America, for 1924. They 


will conduct courses, advanced and popular, or give series of 
lectures throughout the first term—June 9 to July 18. Special 


courses for certification of teachers in service or training. 


SPECIAL FACULTY 


Allee, Chicago; Angell, Yale, Harvard; Blackwelder, Stanford; 
Branson, North Carolina; Carruth, Stanford; Cowles, Chicago; 


Franzen, California; Knappen, 


University of Kansas; Merk, 


Harvard; McLain, Detroit; McCollum, Johns Hopkins; Reed, 


Ohio University; Miss Shearer, 


Long Beach, California; Thorn- 


dike, Columbia; Turner, Harvard: Wood, Columbia. Special 


lecturers: William G. Anderson, 


Liberty Hyde Bailey. David 


Starr Jordan, Shailer Matthews, E. A. Steiner, A. E. Winship, 


and John Adams, of London. 


Courses in Education and Psy- 
c hology, History, Geology and 
Physical Geography, Botany, 
Physical and Health Educa- 
tion, Recreational Leadership, 
Economics, Zoology, Sociology, 
Rural Life. English’ and Liter- 
ature. Both popular and ad- 
vanced courses included. 
Special courses for certifica- 
tion of teachers. 


This rare educational oppor- 
tunity will include field trips 
and excursions to places of 


scenic interest — including 
Yellowstone Park, Bear Lake, 
Logan Canyon, Dinosaur 


ist Term: June 9 to July 18 


Quarries of Utah, Salt Lake 
City, Great Salt Lake and 
Zion National Park. 


Plan to spend your vacation 
in Logan, delightful school 
centre; cold mountain streams 
and cool canyon breezes. The 
College campus is a_ pictur- 
esque spot, with commanding 
view of fertile Cache Valley 
and beautiful Logan. Living 
conditions ideal—board and 
room $20 a month and up. 


You may use summer vacation 
rates, routing via Yellowstone 
Park, with adequate stopover 
at Logan at no extra charge. 
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2nd Term: July 21 to August 29 
Register June 6 or 7 
Tuition: $25 for 6 or 12 weeks. 


Write for free catalog. 


Utah Agricultural 


COflege wien 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those whe send in Reports and Documents 


progressive movements.] 


will check notably important and 


MABEL M. ANDERSON, BOSTON 


EDUCATION A WORLD UNDERWRITER 

It is a rare speech that carries over its mes- 
sage into cold print so vitally that the reader 
feels his blood tingle with enthusiasm. But 
Chancellor Lindley’s talk to the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents gives one a fresh 
grip on the dynamic forces of education. 

“ By education,” he says, “I mean the proper 
shaping of the human mind by experience. For 
the only people who are self-educated or who 
become truly educated in the university are the 
ones who profit by experience. Education is 
an attempt to control the future. Like life 
insurance, it levies tribute on the past and 
present, to secure for beneficiaries security and 
comfort and adequate life opportunity. Educa- 
tion is designed to release the creative spirit in 
man and the creative spirit is the spirit that is 
best revealed by the pioneers of all ages. The 
old and the new pioneers have these qualities 
in common—¢gourage, presence of mind, love of 
novelty and of adventure. But above all they 
have a passion to solve problems instead of 
to dodge problems and always in_ the 
interest of improvement. 

“There seems to be a law of acceleration of 
progress, a ‘speeding up’; the ability to meet 
a new situation in a new way; the ability to 
junk habit in the interest of mastering a unique 
predicament. 

“Public education can awaken in the children 
of pioneers the creative spirit not only in the 
kindergarten and in the graduate departments 
of universities but all along the line.” 

STATE WILL GIVE COURSE FOR 
MASSACHUSETTS 

With the purpose of giving men and women 
of the state a chance to study journalism and 
learn just what a newspaper demands of its 
staff and how the necessary qualities can be 
developed, the state division of university ex- 
tension, Massachusetts department of educa- 
tion, offers a correspondence course in journal- 
ism. 

The lectures of the course have been pre- 
pared by Edward E. W. Whiting, conductor of 
Whiting’s column of the Boston Herald. They 
are eight in number and treat of the essentials 
of newspaper work. Each also contains “as- 
signments ” which the student must cover and 
send in to the State House for correction. 

All the copy which the student sends in is 
edited from a newspaper standpoint by the 
instructor in the course, who is also a member 
of the editorial staff of one of the Boston 
dailies. 

In the larger cities and towns where a suf- 
ficient number of people wish to take the 
course, classes in journalism will be formed by 
the division of university extension. 


“CUBS” OF 


ATTENDANCE AT COLLEGES DROPS — 

Increases in attendance at American colleges 
and universities have moderated to about pre- 
war rate, in contrast with the soaring increases 
of 1919 to 1921, according to an article in 
School and Society, written by Dean Raymond 
Walters of Swarthmore College, associate edi- 
tor of the journal. 

Dean Walters’ figures are for enrollment in 
the first term and are based on reports from 
151 leading universities and colleges on the 
approved list of the Associated American 
Universities. 


ANONYMOUS GIFT TO HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


An anonymous gift of $100,000 to Harvard 
has recently been announced. Of this sum, $50,000 
is for the permanent fund of the Arnold Arbo- 
retum in Jamaica Plain, the income to be used 
for current expenses, and $50,000 is to establish 
a George Lincoln Goodale fund of which the 
income is to be used in meeting current ex- 
penses of the botanical museum. 


ECHOES FROM SCHOOLMEN’S WEEK 


The proceedings of Schoolmen’s Week 
for 1923 recently issued shows a wide diversity of 
educational subjects. The leading address by 
Dr. Edward Devine on “ An Educational Pro- 
gram for America,” presented in a masterly 
manner the likenesses and diversities of our 
American civilization and the methods by 
which they may be reconciled. The right to 
equality means the right to be unequal, the 
right to develop our own personality. It is 
the task of an American system of education 
to reconcile these two philosophies, individual 
responsibility and social responsibility. 

In his talk on “Schools and Law Enforce- 
ment,” Governor Pinchot gave some straight- 
from-the-shoulder admonitidbn to the 
responsibility of school men for the respect for 
law on the part of their pupils. “The very 
moment you admit,” he said, “that one part of 
the Constitution of the United States is less 
sacred than another, and that you can pick 
which is which, you absolutely destroy 
all basis of law, all obedience to law 
—and obedience to law is liberty. 
You people count in your communities. You 
have a tremendous responsibility resting on 
every one of you in this matter, not only to 
see that the young people are right but that 
the atmosphere that they take back to their 
families is right, and that the parents are right. 
The Eighteenth Amendment is as much a part 
of the Constitution as any other part and must 
be etiforced. The moment that the attitude 
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of the community recognizes that the man who 
prefers a cocktail to the Constitution of the 


United States ought to have something done 
to him, our trouble will be over. I demand 


your backing in this fight, not only for your 
pupils but for your communities.” 


A DEFINITE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM FOR 
ARKANSAS 


Frank self-criticism is the first step toward 
reconstruction and the ways and means com- 
mittee of the Arkansas Education Association 
in its December Journal has faced its difficul- 
ties squarely and then has considered very 
practical ways of mending matters. 

All thoughtful citizens of the state, says 
Chairman J. H. Reynolds, recognize that the 
public schools of Askansas are menaced. They 
are on the rocks. They are in a desperate 
condition. The system of financing the 
schools has broken down. Practically every 
city and town in the state in the last six years 
has faced the alternative of closing their 
schools or of raising additional funds by ex- 
traordinary methods. School boards and the 
people of some towns have performed miracles 
in order to keep their schools open. But their 
measures are merely temporary expedients. 
The worst conditions are in the rural schools. 
Last year fifty-seven districts having 2,060 
children had no school whatever, 508 districts 
with 24,135 children held school only three 
months or less, and 1,280 districts with 81,767 
children ran school from four to five -months 
only. 

The grossest inequalities in school facilities 
and property values exist in different districts 
and counties. In the country the people are 
scattered, civic pride is low and leadership is 
weak. Lastly, the facilities of the state for the 
training of teachers are entirely inadequate. 

Several definite remedies are suggested in 
the report. First, the state as a unit must 
assume a larger share of the financial respon- 
sibility for the education of her children. The 
wealth of the whole state must be taxed to 
educate the children of the state. Second, the 
state must enlarge its facilities for teacher- 
training. Third, a commission should be 
appointed by the Governor to work out plans 
for immediate relief of the situation and to 
develop further plans, if necessary, for per- 
manent relief. The commission should have a 
free hand, unhampered by instructions from 
any source whatever, so that it may discover 
and express in proposed legislation the best 
judgment and wisdom of the state in solving 
the most important question before the people. 

In following this plan as outlined before the 
State Association the Governor has appointed 
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Teaches Children the Value 
of Using Good Tools ! 


Over 2,000 Public Schools alone use 
Gluey Exclusively 
Send 10 cents for Big, Handy Tube 
THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CO. 


Columbus, Ohio 
Address Dept. 112, please 


such a commission representing practically 
every organization in the state to study the 
educational situation and to devise plans for 
financing the schools. 


—o—_ 


EXTENSION OF THE WORK OF THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Dr. Samuel W. Stratton, president of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, is 
deeply interested in a plan for the extension of 
practically every feature of the work of ead 
institute. 

He has already completed negotiations for 
new property for Tech, which will involve an 
outlay of more than half a million dollars and 
will provide facilities for new scientific re- 
search. Dr. Stratton declares that much space 
is needed to carry on unusual experiments, 
even to the extent of constructing whole build- 
ings and deliberately destroying them by fire 
to determine resistance of certain 
materials. 

It is also planned to establish a hospital at 
Tech for a course in public health, and other- 
new features never before attempted at the 
institute. 
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A GREAT BILL FOR EDUCATION 


HENRY FLURY 


Eastern High School, Washington, D. C. 


The bill for education introduced by Mr. Reed of New 
York is one of the greatest bills that have ever been be- 
fore the United States House of Representatives. Ii 
passed and made into law, it will shove education ahead 
one hundred years. It should challenge the attention of 
every educator from one end of the country to the other. 
Every one in Washington is talking about it. It has 
created a sensation. That, in respect to legislation is 
unusual in this legislative mill. The old saying about a 
prophet and honor in his own country is contradicted in 
this case. 

This bill (H. R. 3923) is so big, so sweeping, so grand, 
so sensible that it staggers opposition. Only a stroke of 
genius could have framed a bill so complete, so forward 
looking and practical as this Reed bill. The failure to have 
it passed would be a tragedy. 

What then are its salient features? 

It calls for the creation of an executive department of 
education, with a Secretary of Education appointed by 
the President. This means that education, so often claimed 
by our mouth-patriots as the foundation stone of democ- 
racy, shall be ranked in importance with war, with money, 
with Indian lands and geological deposits, with battle- 
ships, with justice, with the growing of wheat, with in- 
comprehensible diplomacy, with the carrying of letters. 
Of course the Towner Bill introduced last session pro- 
vided for this feature also, but it, like a lot of other good 
bills, died of old age, just as I predicted it would. (See 
this Journal of April 12 last year.) It grieved a great 
many of us to witness that demise, but here in Washing- 
ton we get used to such sights. We look upon Congress 
(the Senate and House), much like a grandmother—slow 
and uncertain, or like a fussy old setting-hen looking 
around for a place to make a nest. This criticism from 
anywhere outside of Washington might well be construed 
as unpatriotic, but right here where we see the machine 
at work, familiarity breeds contempt, and the “high lords 
of destiny” get used to our frank expressions of opinion 
because they often get it from our lips. They feel slighted 
when we don’t notice them. Besides we know, and they 
know that we know, that they are all a pretty decent sort 
of fellows and human just as we are. Our great govern- 
ment is not on so shaky a foundation that we fear the 
empire will fall when a little honest criticism is in- 
dulged in. 

This proposed Department of Education (I like the 
sound of this phrase already) is to undertake studies and 
investigations in illiteracy, immigrant education, public 
school education, and especially rural education, physical 
‘education, including health education, recreation and sani- 
tation, preparation and supply of competent teachers for 
the public schools, higher education and such other fields 
as, in the judgment of the Secretary of Education, may re- 
‘quire attention and study. These points have been em- 
phasized so often in our educational literature, especially 
by the N. E. A., that there is no need for me to go into 
a discussion of the terrible need for these very things. 
The needs are so big and so off the apparent track of any 
particular locality’s scheme of operations and the need for 
co-ordinating them so great that only a national agency 
can adequately do it. Theoretically, of course, we believe 
in letting every community run its own affairs, but the 
Land Grant Colleges and the national aid given many 
high schools for agriculture, the millions of dollars voted 
for public roads, for river and harbor improvements, show 
us that the national government can render timely and 
substantial aid. 


Outside of Washington there is a great deal of criticism, 
some of it sharp and belligerent, of our national govern. 
ment, but we here at its centre realize that it is a unit 
and that there is a lot of co-operation of the various de. 
partments and bureaus. Of course there is red-tape anj 
delay; there is bound to be in the operation of every big 
machine and business. The national government is one of 
the biggest businesses in the world, and if we look at it a3 
a whole we shall see that it moves with the least possibk 
amount of friction. If education is made a departmeat 
of this great machine it will receive the benefits of being 
a real and competent part, rather than a pigeon-hole 
makeshift as it is at present. 

Educational attaches to foreign embassies are provided 
for in this excellent bill of Mr. Reed. By means of thes 
we could keep in touch with foreign educational progress, 
It may surprise many good Americans to know that ws 
have gotten far behind many of our good foreign friend; 
in this respect, but all any one who is interested need do 
is to look up recent reports of developments in England 
and Denmark. I witnessed a demonstration by some 
physical educational “missionaries” from Denmark on th: 
“ellipse” in front of (most folks think it is in back of) 
the White House that made our experts gasp. So grace. 
ful, rhythmical and perfectly executed by amateurs that 
every one was charmed. I wish other countries would 
send more “missionaries.” So many of our well-known 
educational lecturers are so ignorant of the progress that 
has taken place in other countries that we must hang our 
heads in shame. I only tell the truth when I say that 
America is far behind several of the foreign countries in 
educational matters. We have a lot to learn. It is time 
we were “going to school.” This bill will help us to g 
there. 

To show the amounts of money this bill would appro- 
priate, it may be stated that $7,500,000 can be made avail- 
able annually to remove illiteracy, the same amount for 
Americanization of immigrants, $50,000,000 for _ partial 
payment of teachers’ salaries in elementary and _ high 
schools, providing for extended school terms, extension and 
adaptation of public libraries for educational purposes and 
“otherwise providing equally good educational opportuni- 
ties for the children of the several states.” Perhaps that 
is what we ought to mean when we refer to the “equality” 
of all Americans—equality of opportunity, educational and 
otherwise. $20,000,000 would be available for the pro- 
motion of physical education and instruction in the prin- 
ciples of health and sanitation. Perhaps if that goes 
through and we have another war we will not have to re- 
ject a third or a half of those examined as “physically 
unfit.” $15,000,000 is provided for to encourage the better 
preparation of teachers. If you are good in arithmetic 
and add up these amounts we will be delighted at the 
imposing-looking sum it makes. That’s one reason why I 
am so enthusiastic about this bill and call it “sweeping” 
It looks big, it sounds big, it IS big. It looks respectable, 
it looks as if we were in earnest about education. We 
have only been playing at education in the past in owt 
national government. The war is over now, and all those 
good things we promised to do for ourselves are knocking 
at our doors. We must listen to them or we must listea 
to the voice of Revolution. I am not mincing words, but 
our people must wake up. It is not the dangers from 
Russia or any other foreign country that beset us, but t 
is national decay from within that is at work. Right here 
at the centre of our great good government (I do m0 
necessarily mean the party in power) at the brain of out 
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Woodburn & Moran’s 
THE AMERICAN COMMUNITY 


Characterized by Sturdy Americanism 


A new Civics for Grammar and Junior High 
Schools, showing the reasons why things are 
as they are in our local, state, and national gov- 
ernments. Intensely interesting in method of 
presentation; uniquely illustrated. 


Woodburn & Moran’s Histories 


Nationally adopted because of the freshness 
and vigor of the authors’ style and their unbiased 
attitude toward historical, political, and religious 
questions. 

The Makers of America—5ih Grade 
Introduction to American History—6th Grade 
Elementary American History—/7th and Sth Grade 


Horace Mann Readers 


By actual test have shown that they save time 
in the teaching of reading. Teacher’s Editions, 
Word, Phonogram, and Phrase Cards. 


Groves’s Personality and Social 
Adjustment 


Here is a timely and useful analysis of conduct 
problems. It applies much recently discovered 
knowledge in a very practical way which can be 
directly used, especially in the problems of adoles- 
cence. Social conduct information of real value’ 
to teachers and parents. (Just published.) $1.40. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
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When You Are Feeling Tired 


there is nothing more refreshing, in- 
vigorating and nourishing than a tea- 
spoonful of this pleasant tonic in a 
glass of water. 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


is highly beneficial, containing no alcohol or 
habit-forming drugs. The wholesome effects of 
the phosphates upon the brain and nerve cells, 
also digestion, are of the first order—just the 
thing after a hard day in the schoolroom. 


Sold by Druggists 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
E48 6-18 


democracy, we can catch the underground rumbles that 
escape the ear of many of the more financially important 
and commercially busy cities of the nation. News an 
sentiment has a way of circulating here that only he who 
has lived here for some time can sense. So I say again 
that we must wake up and we must go at this matter not 
in the discredited manner of propagandism, a hysterical 
flag-waving, Red-baiting, heresy-hunting campaign, but in 
the good old common-sense American way of laying a 
good foundation and spending money. Let’s spend as 
much on education as we do on cosmetics, tobacco an1 
candy. I do not know what our law-makers are going t2 
do with all the treasury surplus that our government has 
on hand, whether they will reduce the taxes of the rich 
as one plan already suggested, or whether those who 
fought for their country to defend its civilization will re- 
ceive back compensation (miscalled “bonus”). But this 
I do know that the “ZERO HOUR HAS ARRIVED IN 
AMERICAN EDUCATION,” and if I had my way I 
would turn the whole sum over to back up the provisions 
of the REED Bill. Write and get a copy of the bill; it 
has more good things than I can tell about. When you 
have gotten enthused, as I have, write your representative 
and ask him to back it up. I have never -met this man 
Reed from New York, and he has never offered me any 
kind of an appointment. As a matter of fact I have a 
very nice position where I am, but I can assure the readers 
of this Journal that I really believe he believes in educa- 
tion and is in earnest. It is a great bill—the greatest ever 
before the country. 


WOODROW WILSON’S ACTIVITIES 


Born December 28, 1856, at Staunton, Vir- 
ginia. 

Entered Princeton University in 1875, train- 
ing and disciplining himself for a career of 
statesmanship, being graduated in 1879. 

Studied law and became professor of history 
and economy. 

Married Miss Ellen Louise Axsen at Savan- 
nah, June 24, 1885. 

Became professor of jurisprudence and poli- 
tics at Princeton in 1890. 

Became president of 
sity in 1902. 

Elected governor of New Jersey January 17, 
1911, resigning March 1, 1913. 

Nominated by the Democratic party for the 
presidency of the United States at the Balti- 
more convention of 1912. 

Elected to the presidency November 4, 1912. 

Married Mrs. Edith Bolling Galt at Wash- 
ington, December 18, 1915. 

Re-elected President November 6, 1916. 

Retired to private life March 4, 1921. 
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BOOK TABLE 


[No publisher or author dictates one line that goes on this page. Nothing is said on this page that the Editor or 


his official representative does not believe to be true.] 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION. By George A. Mirick, 
Harvard University. Cloth. Boston, New York, Chi- 
cago: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

“Progressive Education” is as definite as a “pleasant 
day,” as “a born gentleman,” or as “masterful prose,” none 
of which can be satisfactorily described by any two per- 
sons. The description depends upon so many points of 
appreciation that the more intensely we appreciate “the 
day,” “the gentleman,” “the prose” the less is the mood 
to phrase this appreciation. 

Mr. Mirick treats of “Progressive Education” sym- 
pathetically and with appreciation of those who have not 
heartily welcomed the intrusion of scientific thinking in 
regard to school activities. 

Mr. Mirick’s approach is fortunate in that he devotes 
nearly one-half of his book to a study of “The Reasons 
for Progressive Education.” It is impossible to welcome 
so intense an intrusion as “Progressive Education” unless 
one feels keenly the need of it. 

One of the physical conditions from which many per- 
sons die without any surgical or medical aid has as its 
worst serious feature that one who is afflicted thereby 
will never let it be known until help is absolutely impos- 
sible. So unwillingness to acknowledge the need of “Pro- 
gressive Education” is really a disease that becomes ia- 
curable if too long neglected. Mr. Mirick does well to 
devote 150 pages to a consideration of “Reasons for Pro- 
gressive Education.” 

Here is a good sample of the effective way in which Mr. 
Mirick approaches every subject: “The mind has its 
habits as the body has, and one must make an effort to 
change this, sometimes strenuous and repeated efforts. 
When one is making the change, there is generally a feel- 
ing of uncertainty, of discomfort, of restlessness, of re- 
sistance. The mind is conscious of itself as the feet are 
when they are breaking in a new pair of shoes.” 

Again, “A new world has been made by man to follow 
the old world by the use of a different type or way of 
thinking.” 

Again, “It is as true that we must be born again men- 
tally—that is that we must accept and apply a different 
method of thinking before we can become participating 
members of the new intellectual world—as it was in 
matters of morals and religion when these words, “Ye 
must be born again” were first used by the Master.” 

Mr. Mirick skilfully presents the biological point of 
view and the sociological point of view as bases of scien- 
tific thinking in “Progressive Education,” and then devotes 
the other half of his book to “Methods of Progressive 
Education.” In this the author is as practical as the 
multiplication table. 


PLOW STORIES. By Clara D. Pierson. With many 
illustrations by Charles E. Cartwright. Cloth. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 

This is Miss Pierson’s twelfth story on country life. No 
other writer has been as uniformly attractive and en- 
lightening to young people with this phase of information 
as Clara D. Pierson. A few of her book titles are sug- 
gestive: “Among Forest People,” “Among the Farmyard 
People,” “Among the Meadow People,” “Among the Pond 
People.” 

“Plow Stories” are charmingly historic, but in it all and 
through it all the stories have a purpose which they make 
very clear, so attractive that-there is no feeling of moraliz- 
ing. She is making manly boys in the home, on the farm, 
in the field and in the community all the time. 


MUSIC EDUCATION SERIES: JUVENILE MUSIC. 
By Thaddeus P. Giddings, Minneapolis; Will Earhart, 
Pittsburgh, Penn.; Ralph L. Baldwin, Hartford, Conn.;. 
Elbridge W. Newton, managing editor. Illustrations by 
Katherine G. Healey. Boston, New York, Chicago; 
Ginn and Company. 

We do not recall having seen a Juvenile Music Book 
beautifully illustrated in color as a First or Second School. 
Reader is, but here is a book in which singing lessons start 
with a full-page beautiful picture of Fairyland, and when 
they sing Tag they see the children playing tag. So are 
other juvenile songs for little people captivatingly illus- 
trated. 

We confess to being a bit dazed when we saw that such 
national supervisors of music as Giddings, Earhart and 
Baldwin were helping Elbridge Newton make a First Song 
Book, but when we saw the 150 songs, all within the range 
of children, all calculated to fascinate children, we wondered 
that even four such experts could gather such an array of 
songs within the scope of these children and covering such 
varied interests. 

“Juvenile Music” makes the music hour with little people: 
an “approach” to the real study of music later. 

“Juvenile Music” has songs of utmost simplicity and 
songs in which there is a gradual rhythmic development,— 
songs which the children will wish to sing over and over 
again. The subject matter correlates with the natural 
activities and interests of children of this age. As a book. 
of verse it is charming. 


“CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS.” School Edition. 
THE JUNGLE BOOK. School Edition. 
THE SECOND JUNGLE BOOK. School Edition. 

By Rudyard Kipling. Decorated by John Lockwood: 
Kipling. Cloth. Garden City, New York: Doubleday, 
Page and Company. 

It is an important contribution to the educational equip- 
ment of the schools of today to have available for use an 
inexpensive school edition of books like “Captains Cour- 
ageous” and “The Jungle Books,” by the author of today 
with whom one must be familiar to claim even moderate 
literary scholarship. 

It is not necessary that every child read very many of 
the classics, past or present, but it is important that he 
know well a few books of a few of the outstanding men of 
every period. It is not necessary that every one know all 
the intricacies of table etiquette, but it is indispensable 
that any one who accepts an invitation to dine with well 
bred people should know that he must not wash his knife 
in his mouth, and know several things to do and not to do, 
so in all phases of social functioning one must take time 
and give thought to the vital phases of good social behavior. 

It is equally true of one’s familiarity with the masters. 
It is inexcusable for any one who hopes to function in good’ 
society not to have read and enjoyed a reasonable number 
of the masterpieces, and no school has met its responsibility 
in any adequate way, even if headed for a vocation, unless- 
it finds a way to interest the students in several of the 
masterpieces. 

It is true that in many of the best writings there is much 
that is not interesting to all readers, and it is not important 
that thi: writing should be read. Hence the significance of 
school eaitions. 
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HOW WE ARE FED. A Geographical Reader. By 


James Franklin Chamberlain. Cloth. Illustrated. 200 

pages. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

Professor Chamberlain, long in the faculty of the 
Southern Branch of the University of California, and 
one-time president of the New Mexico State Normal 
School, has demonstrated rare skill in the authorship of 
School Readers, especially along geographical lines. His 


“Home and World Series,” “How We Travel,” “How 


We Are Sheltered,” “How We Are Clothed,” and now, 
“How We Are Fed,” are unsurpassed in adaptability to 
school needs in city or country. Professor Chamberlaiz 
ig a master of detailed information and a professional ex- 
pert in the presentation of it. 


INTELLIGENCE TESTING: METHODS AND RE- 
SULTS. By Rudolf Pintner, Ph. D., Columbia Univer- 
sity.’ Cloth. 496 pages. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company. 

The time is ripe for just such a treatment of the evolu- 
tion of the science of intelligence testing, and a presentation 
of the results of the art of applying so much of the science 
as we now have. Dr. Pintner has made many contribu- 
tions to various phases of the discussion. He is evidently 
a devout disciple of Thorndike, and keenly appreciates the 
service rendered by the scholars and enthusiasts of recent 
years. 

” Dr. Pintner’s special contribution is simplifying the pre- 

liminary aspirations of James McKeen Cattell nearly thirty 

years ago, and clarifying the psychological vistas and 
visions of the last fifteen years. 

There is now such a mass of material on Intelligence 
Tests, much of it genuinely valuable for those who need 
that special contribution, but little of it vitally important 
to the general student of the subject and of much less in- 
terest to the teacher. 

Dr. Pintner seems to have put himself skilfully in the 
place of both the college student and the teacher in service 
and writes for both, for they really have a common need. 

The one important contribution that Dr. Pintner makes 
is his keen discrimination between the things worthwhile 
and the useless, to the teacher in service and the ordinary 
college student, in the contributions of the real masters. 
For instance, there was little in the writings of Binet that 
is important, though the most important things ever writ- 
ten on the subject were by Binet. For instance, Binet de- 
voted much time and much literature to head measurements, 
devoting absurd time to the study of the growth of the 
head in children between the ages of four to fifteen, com- 
paring the head measurements of the blind and the deaf 
with those of normal seeing and hearing individuals. Dr. 
Pintner carefully sifts the valuable from the valueless—to 
the teacher in service certainly—writings of Binet. 

With much the same faithfulness Dr. Pintner deals with 
the recent American activities. He makes The Scales and 
their use entirely clear so that any intelligent teacher can 
use them helpfully, especially for,group testing. The last 
half of the book is devoted to faithful reports of the efforts 
made to apply to general and special human needs. We 
might designate much of this work of Dr. Pintner as 
sociological and economic, as dealing with important hu- 
man needs. 

We find this book of inestimable value as a means of 
checking up the effect of much reading of the writing of 
™many men upon a great variety of subjects. We can but 
think that it is first of all a safeguard against puttering 
over facts and studies not worthy earnest effort, and as of 
ven greater value in the feeling that nothing really worth- 
while can have escaped the student. ‘ 
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CHEMISTRY APPLIED TO HOME AND COM- 
MUNITY. A Textbook and Laboratory Manual. By 
Pauline G. Berry, A. M. Cloth. 8&5 Illustrations. 524 
pages. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 

The best service we can render readers and publishers 
is to print what Edith Pitt Chace, director Home Eco- 
nomics, the Pennsylvania State College, says of the need 
of such a book, and the way Miss Berry’s book fills the 
need :— 

“The training of students of yesterday was such as to 
lead the majority of them to accept without question what- 
ever they found in their textbooks and whatever was told 
them by parents and teachers. The natural desire :o 
question Why? and How? was curbed and _ tradition 
reigned supreme. This attitude had a lasting effect upon 
the young people. Young women in particular went 
through life with unfaltering faith in the printed page and 
in the infallibility of their elders. Times have changed 
and modern students are encouraged to challenge every 
statement they see or hear and to have a reason for the 
faith which is within them. 

“Formerly woman went serenely about her household 
tasks content to know that her family were satisfied with 
the food she placed before them, that they were as well 
clothed as their associates, and that the home was com- 
fortable. 

“The woman of today wants more than this: She wants 
to know how to select for their greatest economic and 
artistic values all the various materials for clothing and 
for house furnishing, and how to care for them so as to 
preserve their beauty and to lengthen their service; she 
wants to know what fuels are most effective and economi- 
cal for domestic use; she wants to know how to select, 
care for, prepare, and serve just those foods which will 
give to the various members of her family the highest de- 
gree of physical, mental, and social efficiency. 

“The newer education is helping young women to under- 
stand and gain control over these various factors in such 
a way as to insure their competency in meeting the de- 
mands of modern life. 

“The author has made a careful and comprehensive 
study of the problems which the modern woman faces 
when she takes her proper place in the home and in the 
community with the idea of determining in what way the 
science of chemistry can be made of service in their solu- 
tion.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“The Duluth Catholic Public Schools.” By Sister M. 
Katharine. Washington, D. C.: National Catholic Wel- 
fare Council. 

“The Jungle Book”; “The Second Jungle Book”; “Cap- 
tains Courageous.” By oa Kipling. Decorated by 
John Lockwood Kipling, C.J-E. Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday, Page and Company. 

“Sun and Saddle Leather.” By Badger Clark. Price, 
$2.50. Boston: Richard G. Badger. 

“Elements of Costume Design.” By Marie Downs and 
Florence O'Leary. Illustrated by Louise Sarrazin. Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin: The Bruce Publishing Company. 

“Changing Human Nature.” By Harold Rowntree. 
Price, $1.50.—“El Ultimo de Su Raza.” By Edwin De 
Poncet.—“Life and Works of Rev. Ferdinand Konscak.” 
By M. D. Krmpotic.—‘Heine’s Poems, Roses and Cypress.” 
By Clara Horine. Boston: The Stratford Company. 

“Elementary Sociology.” By Ross L. Finney. Chicago, 
New York, Boston: Benjamin H. Sanborn and Company. 

“New Larned History,” Volume 6. By J. N. Larned. 
Springfield, Massachusetts: C. A. Nichols Publishing 
Company. 

“Reconstruction in Arkansas.” By Thomas S. Staples. 
—‘Two Portuguese Communities in New England.” By 
Donald R. Taft. New York: Columbia University. 

“Manual in Agriculture, Living Things.” By F. L. 
Bennett.—“Manual in Agriculture, Making Things.” By 

. L. Bennett. Pierre, South Dakota: J. Fred Griander 
Company. 

“Delicious Dishés.” Published by Pupils of Empire 
Junior High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

“A Drop of Water.” By Margaret Homer Clyde. 
Easton, Pennsylvania: Chemical Publishing Company. 

“Citizenship.” By W. H. Hadow. Price, $2.00.—‘‘The 
Thames Basin.” An Elementary Geography. By Marie 
Michaelis, M.A. Edited by O. J. R. Howarth, M.A. Price, 
70 cents. New York: Oxford University Press, American 
Branch. 
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EDUCATION IN ACTION 


Tkis department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schovls or school events in any part of 
the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 


acceptable as news. 


P. Vaughan, superintendent, 
Chisholm, president of the Minnesota 
State Association, announces the fol- 
lowing aspirations for the year: A 
revised state-wide teachers’ pension 
act and a workable Tenure Act; 
strengthening the present law for 
state aid; the county unit, county 
board of education and the profes- 
sionalizing of the office of the county 
superintendent of schools; American- 
ization training in day and_ evening 
schools; support of the principles em- 
bodied in the Towner-Sterling Bill; 
advancement of standards of profes- 
sional training of all teachers; physi- 
cal and health training. 


Mary Wilgus, teacher of Xenia, 
Ohio, one of the foremost teachers of 
the state, is making a tour round the 
world, a two-year tour. 


A. K. Cross, School of the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston, seems to have 
developed the art of teaching drawing 
and painting so as to secure 100 per 
cent. efficiency while developing the 
personality of the student without the 
slightest draft on the personality of 
the teacher. The Boston Transcript 
said in a brief paragraph what I 
wanted to say after I had seen the 
wonderful results: “In the study of 
drawing and painting a new method 
has been developed and proven in the 
School of the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston. This method _ substitutes 
vision training through self criticism 
of quick sketches for picture making 
aided by a teacher, and thus enables a 
student to gain in his own home ‘a real 
truth of artistic vision which is never 
gained by many a professional artist.’ ” 
We can but think that Mr. Cross 
has done for drawing and _ painting 
what electricity has done for lighting 
and for power. 


Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


A.C. H. A. Physicians’ Scholar- 
ships Awarded 


The American Child Health Asso- 
ciation announces that its resident 
and travel scholarships for physicians 
have been awarded to the following 
candidates: Dr. Charles Armstrong, 
Sallisbury, N. C.; Dr. William W. 
Bauer, Milwaukee, Wis.; Dr. R. L. 
Carlton, Winston Salem, N. C.; Dr. 
Eugene C. Chimene, Minneapolis, Kan- 
sas; Dr. William De Kleine, Saginaw, 
Michigan; Dr. Seymour Fiske, New 
York, N. Y.; Dr. Arthur M. Kimberly, 
Bristol, Conn.; Dr. George A. Lamont, 
Vancouver, British Columbia; Dr. 
George N. Leonard, Albany, N. Y.; 
Dr. Marie M. Long, Memphis, Tenn. ; 
Dr. George C. Marlette, Bay Minette, 
Alabama; Dr. Walter R. Moore, 


St. Joseph, Missouri; Dr. Rus- 
sell B. Sprague, Yarmouth Port, 
Mass.; Dr. Thomas D. Walkez, 


Macon, Ga.; Dr. Ruth Weismann, 
Dorchester, Mass. 

The purpose of these scholarships is, 
broadly, to stimulate interest in child 
health work, and to provide means for 
better training of physicians along 
this line. 

The special committee on physicians’ 
scholarships of the American Child 
Health Association included the fol- 
lowing members: Borden’ S. Veeder, 
M.D., chairman; Fred L. Adair, M.D., 
Arnold Gesell, M. D., William Palmer 
Lucas, M. D., Ralph W. Lobenstein, 
M. D., Alan McLaughlin, M. D., Law- 
rence R. DeBuys, M. D., Clifford G. 
Grulee, M. D., E. J. Huenekens, M. 
D., Lawrence T. Royster, M. D., 
Anna Rude, M. D., Thomas B. Cooley, 
M. D., Philip Van Ingen, M. D., 
Robert L. De Normandie, M. D., Sam- 
uel McC. Hamill, M. D., J. H. Mason 
Knox, Jr. M. D., Henry L. K. Shaw, 
M. D., John M. Dodson, M. D., with 


RSON 
TWollege of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America 
It aims to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in ex- 


pression whether as a creative 


thinker or _ an 


interpreter. Degrees 


granted. Summer sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Courses are offered for 


Science, Physical Training. 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT—SUMMER SESSION 


AT BURLINGTON, ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
JUNE 30, 1924 TO AUGUST 8, 1924 
Study and Physical Improvement Combined 
graduate and 
Subjects include: Agriculture and Nature Study, Algebra, Arithmetic, 
Public School Art, Fine Arts, Commercial Subjects, School Administra- 
tion and Supervision, Educational Psychology, Philosophy of Education, 
Educational Measurements, High Schoo] Administration, The Junior High 
School, Mathematics, Methods of Teaching, R 
Literature, Latin, French, Spanish, German, Expression, Vocal and In- 
strumental Music, Public School Music, History, Hygiene, Science, Social 


Superior Location, Mild Climate, Dormitory Privileges, Ex- 
cellent Library, Wholesome Food, Thorough Instruction, Un- 
excelled Recreational opportunities on Lake Champlain and 
in the Green and Adirondack Mountains. 


Write for further information and descriptive bulletin to 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 
BURLINGTON, VERMONT 


undergraduate’ students. 


ural Education, English and 


Going to the N.E.A.? 


Then Stay for the 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


GeorgeWashington University 
Located in the heart of the National 


Capital 


SIX-WEEK CLASSES 
July 7 to August 16 


NINE-WEEK CLASSES 
June 16 to August 16 


Write for illustrated booklet on 


Washington 


DIRECTOR SUMMER SCHOOL 


George Washington University 
Washington, D.C. 


whom were associated three members 
of the staff of the American Child 
Health Association, Courtenay Din« 
widdie, general executive; Ella Phil- 
lips Crandall, associate general execu- 
tive; and Richard A. Bolt, M. D., di- 
rector Medical Service. The com- 
mittee on awards included the follow- 
ing: Borden S. Veeder, M. D., chair- 
man; John M. Dodson, M. D., Alan. 
McLaughlin, M. D., Anna E. Rude, M. 


Why Teachers’ 
Eyes Need Care 


'ACING the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night—no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, DuilandHeavy. 
A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 
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The Overworked Text Books Are 
Handled and Abused Daily 


REINFORCE AND PROTECT THEM WITH 


Holden Book Covers 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS 


é 
D., Philip Van Ingen, M. D., Richard 
M. Smith, M. 

These scholarships were awarded on 
the basis of graduation from an ac- 
credited medical school, and on evi- 
dence of the candidates’ real interest in 
child health work as shown by train- 
ing and experience. One hundred and 
one applications were received from 
thirty-six states. Vie 

Geographically, the applications 
were distributed as follows: Alabama 
1, Arkansas 1, California 3, Canada 4, 
Connecticut 2, District of Columbia 1, 
Florida 2, Georgia 2, Illinois 4, In- 
diana 4, Iowa 2, Kansas 1, Kentucky 


| 
| erade bond paper. Sheet measures 
5%x6% in., envelopes to fit. Best 
quality workmanship and efficient 
service insured. Send money order 
or check with order, or if not con- 
venient we will send C. O. D. If 


3, Louisiana 2, Massachusetts 8, 
Michigan 1, Minnesota 2, Missouri 6, 
Montana 3, Nevada 1, New Jersey 2, 
New York 11, North Carolina 4, Ohio 
7, Oklahoma 6, Oregon 1, Pennsyl- 
vania 3, South Carolina 1, South Da- 
kota 1, Tennessee 3, Texas 3, Vir- 
ginia 1, West Virginia 1, Wisconsin 2, 
Wyoming 1. The four applications 
too late for consideration were re- 
ceived from Illinois, Kentucky, Nevada 
and Oklahoma. 

Dr. Richard Bolt, director of Medi- 
cal Service of the American Child 
Health Association, is authorized by 
the committee on awards to act in an 
advisory capacity, personally assisting 
each candidate in the selection of 
courses which will be most valuable. 


Wayne P. Smith, whom we recently 
reported as in Salt Lake City in Vet- 
eran Bureau service, is now at 1035 
Lincoln street, Detroit, and has 
charge of Employment Service of the 
United States Veterans Bureau Re- 
habilitated Ex-Service Men. 


Activities of the thirty-seven county 
nurses in Wisconsin: Inspected 105,092 
school children, 66,389 of whom were 
found to have physical defects calling 
for correction. In social service work 
the county nurses assisted superinten- 
dents of poor and investigated 427 
cases. In counties not employing a 
probation officer, they investigated and 
reported to county judges upon 1,320 
cases of delinquency, dependency and 
neglect. They investigated 1,213 cases 
of crippled children left helpless by 
infantile paralysis. 


Valdosta, Georgia, had a really fam- 
ous education week, November 5-10, 
1923, sponsored by every school and 
college in the seventeen counties, in- 
cluding those in North Florida as 
well as in South Georgia. Governors 
Walker of Georgia and Hardee of 
Florida, United States Secretary Wal- 
lace of Department of Acriculture, and 
State Superintendent N. H. Ballard of 
Georgia honored the occasion with 
their presence. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
EXPERT FACULTY 
DELIGHTFUL 


PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP SCHOOLS 


SUMMER SESSION, JUNE-JULY, 1924 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 


BOULDER, COLO. 


COMPLETE CURRICULUM 
LOCATIONS 


Supervisors and Teachers of Handwriting will find excellent facilities for 
summer study at these three schools. Thorough training given in the Tech- 
nique and Pedagogy of Practical Handwriting leading to a Palmer Method 
Teachers’ Certificate. 


For announcements and further information address 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 

55 Fifth Ave. Pittock Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. Portland, Ore. 


SYNTACTIC PRINTING 


The Master Key 
to Grammar. 


west of Mississippi or in foreign 
land add 10c. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or your money cheerfully re- 
funded. Samples free. 

In Mail Order Printing Business 
24 Years. 
SEIBERT PRINTING CO.,BOX 203 

DOVER, OHIO, U. 8S. A. 


2128 Calumet Ave. 


Palmer Bldg. 
Chicago, 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Just Off the Press 


Text of De Bello Gallico, 7 books, edited 
by a teacher of life-long experience. 


ATTRACTIVE VACATION POSITION 


Increase Your Year’s Income $300-$500 
We desire correspondence with men 
vr women who have had teaching ex- 
perience between ages 23-45 for work 
which is dignified, pleasant and profit- 
able. For further information write: 


E. C. MeBride, Sales Manager 


NATIONAL HOME AND SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


and Grand Kansas City, Mo. 


The only Edition that Shows grammatical 


Shows the Structure of Constructions and Supplies missing Words. 


Every Sentence. Specimen pages free. Book for 75 cents. 


SHEFFIELD BOOK CO., not inc. 
2088 Lunt Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Examine 


THE TYPES THAT TEACH 


? 
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| 200 Sheets 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bid, Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 
Memphis, Tenn., 1084 Court Ave. 
Birmingham, Ala., 809 Tithe Bidg. 
Chicago, 28 E, Jackson Blvd. 


"Boston, Mass.. 120 Boylston St. 
NewYork, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave, 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bldg. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


Portland, Ore., 409 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St: 


. L. Parkinson, secretary, 
lumbia. 


15: Alabama Educational Associ, 
ciation at Birmingham. H. g 
Dowling, secretary. 


APRIL. 


28-May 3: Education Week 
vannah, Ga. 
meet here. 


in Sa. 
State P. T. wil 


d registration form free. dL 
City and County Superintendents 
will meet April 30. uperintep. 
TEACHERS 
3 eorgia ucation ss 
AGENCY MAY, 
lon, a avannah. K, T. Al 
FREE REGISTRATION JOINING ALL OFF 
Before April First. 64 E.Van Buren St. Globe Bldg. 
After April First, 64 E. Jackson Blvd. CITY. MO. 24-26: Ohio State Teachers Associa. 
NEW YORK NY. Life Bldg. tion at Cedar Point. . Frank & specia 
Flatiron Bldg. COLUMBUS.O Reynolds, secretary, Columbus, Pu 
BALTIMORE BE. Long St. July 5: National Education 
Calvert St. We place Association, Washington, D: may ¢ 
PITTSBURG PA. SPOKANE, WASH. teach 
5130 Jenkins Arcade Everywhere Cham. of Comm. Bldg. ae erate Cc onst 
Califo 
WRITE ANY CLARK AGENCY FOR YOUR OPPORTUNITY aes 
Word 
The total native population of thousands of them spelled, Calife 


Hygeia, a magazine of health pub- 
lished by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, offers a series of forty-nine 
prizes for posters on any health sub- 
ject submitted before May 31, 1924. 


pronounced, and defined in. - 
WEBSTERS NEW i 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


Alaska, adults and children, attending 
schools in the territory for the fiscal 
year ending June 14, 1923, was 25,508. 
Of this number, 11,158 pupils, exclu- 


The jury of award will be: Surgeon sive of_adults, were served in govern- een, 2119 
S. Cumming, U. S. ment schools. Out of the 101 govern- Age = the 

Public Health Service; John T. Mc- ment schoolhouses in the territory,  tuthority% Here are , Best 
Cutcheon, cartoon artist for the Chi- five schools were open more than niii€ = afew samples ay 

cago Tribune; President William B. months, sixteen for more than eight Ly 


abreaction 
rotogravure 
mystery ship 


months, and the average number of 


i Normal College, ex- ~~ 
days that schools were open was 125. 


president of the National Education 
Association. Full information con- 
cerning this contest, list 


agrimotor 
hot pursuit 
' Air Council 


of prizes, mud gun megabar 
rules of the contest, etc., can be ob- MEETINGS TO BE HELD 
tained by writing to the Poster Editor Pe 
of Hygeia, care of American Medical oo paravane et shoneen 
Association, 535 North Dearborn Flag Day sippio Esthonia 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. MARCH Red Star sterol S.P. boat 


The enrollment of the State Uni- 
versity of Minnesota is more than 
8,000. 


THE ARLO PLAN 


WHO KNOWS 
A NEW BOOK 
By BERTHA B. and ERNEST COBB 


We take great pride in offering, once again, a book unlike any other 
now in school use. WHO KNOWS is a book of puzzle stories, for silent 
reading, in third grades and above. This book is used as a comprehension 
test, and develops analytical concentration. 

Some years ago, when Mrs. Cobb began to tell stories to children 
in large groups, she prepared a puzzle story, telling the story, and let- 


capital ship junior college 

Blue Cross camp-fire girl 
overhead aerial cascade 

Is this Storehouse 

of Information 


12-13-14: North Carolina Teachers 
Assembly at Winston Salem. Jule 
B. Warren, secretary. Box 887, 
Raleigh. 


2700 pages 
407,000 words & phrases“ 
ictionary write fora sample page of the New 


Words, specimen of Regular and India Papers, FREE. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 


REGISTER BY MAIL 


ting them guess begged more. As of FOR 
stories grew, we found that children of a ages, and grownups as well, con- 

mong others, Miss Mabe ragg took a keen interest in this work, No more lon rai j n Reg- 
and took the manuscript to Chautauqua, to test the stories on large it thn Dey = ga ee aR 
audiences there. The result was the same, and it became clear that Classes begin immediately. ’ 
there was a definite place for such material in school work. 


Nearly 300 courses of strictly profes- 
sional type, of especial benefit to Ad- 1 
ministrators, Superintendents, Super- 
visors, and the progressive teacher. — 


large number of advance orders for the book have come from 
teachers who heard the stories. A key to the answers is printed on a 
separate card, with instructions for use. We can send the key to teachers 
and school officials only. The price of WHO KNOWS is fifty cents. The 
Key to the answers is five cents. 


THE NEW BOOKS WILL BE IN ROOM D-11 AT CHICAGO 


QUARTER BEGINS JUNE 10. 


Special faculty of thirty eminent edu- 
cators in addition to the regular fac- 


CLEMATIS ARLO ANITA ulty of ninety-nine. 
for 3rd or 4th grades for 4th or 5th grades for 5th or 6th grades 
PATHWAYS BUSY BUILDERS BOOK COLORADO 
for 6th or 7th grades Upper first and second grades Ss TAT E TE ACHE R s 
By Bertua B. and Ernest Coss Cc Oo LL EGE 


Write now for information to 
GEORGE WILLARD FRASIER, Vice-President 
Greeley, Colorado. 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 
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and Crafts 


Vacation in California with 
Study 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 23 to August 1, 1924 


A Faculty of 20 Specialists 


. 30 Art and Craft Courses 


Special Courses in Constitution and 
Public Education in California. 


Note.—Reegular teaching credentials 
may only be secured in California by 
teachers offering, in addition to the 
usual requirements, credit in both 
Constitution and Public Education in 
California and taken in California 
teacher-training institutions. The 
Special courses given in these sub- 
jects satisfy the requirements of the 
California State Board of Education. 


Course for the 1924 Summer Session 
will be based on the needs of teachers 
Write for Summer School Catalog. 
F. H. Meyer, Director 
2119 ALLSTON WAY, BERKELEY, 
CALIFORNIA 


We alone since 
ithe World War 
have been preseni- 
ed Iniernaiional 
Exposiiion Gold 
Medal awards 
covering our 
eniire line of 
School Ari Producis 


ierials when you 
wani the besi' = 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON 
COMPANY 


1435 


SANDUSKY: OHIO ~ NEW YORK 


a 
a 
> 
| 
INSISY On Our Ma-~- 


FRANK IRVING COOPER 
CORPORATION 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Schoolhouse 
lanning 


172 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Architect and School Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 
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# TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 2 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


Teachers looking for promotion in September should register now. 
Many good positions open early. 

Fall vacancies seeking superior candidates are already in our files. 

No registration fee. 


No charge to schools. 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


ALBERT TEACHERS: AGENCY 


siring Promotion. 
Operate everywhere. 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. Best Schools, Col- 


437 Fifth Ave., New York. and 
Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo. our clients. Send for 


booklet, “Teaching. 
Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wn. as a business.” 


39TH YEAR 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 

and FOREIGN : chools and Families, 

superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 

and Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 
Schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


j recommends teachers and has filled 
hundreds of high grade positions 
(up to $5,000) with excellent teach- 
ers. Established 1889. No charge 


to employers, none for registration. 

If you neeé a teacher for any de- 

sirable place or know where a teacher may be wanted, address H. S. Kellogg, 
31 Union Square, New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 4 svverior agency tor 
366 FIFTH “2 superior people. We 
New York City 
Charles W. Mulford, Prop. "¢8!Ster only reliable 
BRANCH OFFICES: candidates. Services 
1836 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio. free to school officiala. 
406 Union Trust Bldz., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Established 1855 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


We have unusual facilities for placing 


WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS?) ¢ Beacon St... Boston, Mass 
AGENCY ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Long Distance Telephone Manager 
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The VICTROLA 
and Victor Rec- 
ords are now a 
pazt of the reg- 
ularschool-room 


equipment of A CLASS IN MUSIC APPRECIATION 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


TYPEWRITING WITH THE VICTROLA 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


over 11,000 
American cities. 


ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENT STUDY 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


hat are the 


A MUSIC AND GEOGRAPHY CORRELATION LESSON 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


The cry of the so-called practical educator 
to-day is “Stick to the fundamentals! Out 
with fads and frills!” 


Fine! We agree. For what is more funda- 
mental than music? MUSIC was the basis cf 
education centuries before the three R's were 
known! 


’ Rightfully enough, it is only a thorough 
grounding in the three R's and vocational 
training that prepares for adequately sustain- 
ing life. But true education has come to mean 
so much more than a preparation for makirg 
aliving. It must prepare for complete living. 
‘The modern school is more than a mere 
workshop. Only insofar as it makes ready for 
both earning a living and appreciating the 
finer values of life—music, art, literature— 
does it fulfill its mission. 


Music in the school vitalizes, illuminates,and 
correlates with many other subjects: literature, 


history, geography, commercial studies, 
mythology, physical education, nature study, 
and hygiene. It fosters all the educational pro- 
cesses that are the desideratum of the 
so-called practical subjects. It SECURES 
attention, interest, mental discipline, partici- 
pation, and expression, THROUGH sense 
perception, emotional response, and instruc- 
tion, STIMULATING imagination, discrimi- 
nation, concentration, and _ interpretation, 
LEAVING a residium of knowledge, culture, 
poise, and power. What other one subject 
can do so much?—And fully possible with 
the Victrola in the classroom. 


An INVITATION is extended you to 
visit Parlor 1106, Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
during the meeting of the Department ot 
Superintendence of the N.E.A. You will 
find a hearty welcome and will be given 
cheerfully full information on the many 
uses of the Victrola in the schools. 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, New 
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